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NLRB Sanctions Foremen’‘s 
Unions 


a a far-reaching decision 
rendered on March 26, the National Labor 
Relations Board gave foremen’s unions the 
green light by recognizing them as appro- 
priate bargaining units under the Wagner 
Act Reversing a position taken two 
years ago in the Maryland Drydock case, 
the Board directed an election at the 
Packard Motor Car Company in Detroit 
to determine if 1,100 supervisory employees 
want to be represented by the Foreman’s 
\ssociation of America. 

The NLRB majority, consisting of Chair- 
man Harry Millis and John M. Houston, 
turned down company arguments that 
foremen were part of management. In a 
vigorous dissent, Gerard D. Reilly stated 
that the majority’s ruling 
“peace-at-any-price policy.” 


smacks of 


Reilly 


a 
de- 


clared that any advantages which might 
result from formal recognition of super- 
visory unions “were outweighed by the 


dangers inherent in the commingling of 
management and employee functions, and 
in the possible restrictive effect upon the 
freedom of rank-and-file employees.” 

\t all events, the Board’s decision is cer- 
tain to have widespread repercussions. 
Observers predict that it may give substan- 
tial impetus to supervisory unionization 
when cutbacks in war plants bring threats 
of layoffs and downgrading. 

The ruling represents a signal victory 
for the Foreman’s Association of America, 
which has been campaigning actively for 
recognition. The F.A.A., as it is familiar- 
ly known, claims to be an independent 
it has 32,000 members and main- 
tains chapters in 17 states. 

Prior to the NLRB’s ruling, the F.A.A. 
had succeeded in negotiating contracts 
with the Ford Motor Company and the 
United Stove Company. Since they may 


union; 
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be indicative of the demands supervisory 


unions will make, the principal provisions 
of the Ford contract are cited below: 


1. Recognition of the F.A.A. by Ford. The 
union is to be the sole bargaining rep- 
resentative for its members, in all those 
plants in which the majority of “foremen” 
(from general foremen downward) are 
members of the F.A.A. (This clause is 
designed to provide an opportunity for the 
extension of F.A.A. membership and 
been so used.) 

F.A.A. recognizes general 
rights of the company. 

If both parties agree, the contract is valid 
indefinitely. At the request of either 
party, the contract can be changed every 
six months or terminated after the first 
year. The life of the contract is contin- 
gent on the independence of F.A.A 
Establishment of a grievance procedure. 
When all other steps are exhausted, there 
is provision for an impartial arbitrator, if 
both sides agree. 

Promotion, demotion and transfer on the 
basis of ability, with recognition of depart- 
mental seniority if ability is equal. 
Schedule of job classification. 

Minimum wage differentials among differ- 
ent groups of foremen (generally a five-cent 
increase for each of the six groups) and 
between foremen and their subordinates (at 
least a 15-cent hourly differential over the 
highest-paid subordinate). 

Overtime pay for all foremen; extra work 
of hourly-rated foremen to be compensated 
for in the same way as that of hourly-rated 
employees. 

Sick leave and leave of absence. 

Provision for compensation and 
preferential rehiring demoted foremen. 


A timely report on the subject of fore- 
men’s unionization was issued last month 
by AMA’s Research and Information De- 
partment. Entitled The Unionization of 
Foremen (Research Report Number 6), it 
examines the foremen’s unionization 
movement in comprehensive fashion, traces 
the growth of the F.A.A. and the coal 
miners’ supervisory union, and presents 
the views of companies and foremen on 
the consequences of supervisory unioniza- 
tion.* A sequel to this study, The Devel- 
opment of Foremen in Management, will 
be issued shortly to company members of 


AMA. 


has 


and specific 


9, 
10. dismissal 


of 


The price of this report to members of the 
American Management Association is 75 cents; 
to non-members, $1.25. 














Expediting Cases Before 
the WLB 


Practical advice to 
employers and unions involved in disputes 
is offered in a recent release of the Re- 
gional War Labor Board at San Francisco. 
As cited in Labor Relations Reporter,* the 
release suggests the following ways in 
which the parties could settle disputes 
without resort to the Board and could 
speed up the disposition of cases which 
reached the Board: 

1. Exhaust the possibilities of collective 
bargaining before turning to the WLB. 
Utilize existing contractual procedures for 
settling grievances. 

2. Obtain full information on the. na- 
tional wage policy while negotiating or be- 
fore presenting evidence in a case to the 
WLB. 

3. Maintain 
WLB decision. 

4. Avoid requests 
ponements. 

5. Submit cases in written form 
possible to obviate oral hearings. 

6. If an oral hearing is necessary, agree 
to a single hearing officer, who can dis- 
pose of a case more quickly than can a 
three-man panel. 

Commenting on the first two points, the 
3oard said: 

“Too often the War Labor Board has 
found a tendency among both employers 
and unions to drop every small difference 
into its lap for settlement, rather than to 
seek agreement through negotiation. Such 
inhibited collective bargaining may be a 
cause of delay since the Board, of neces- 
sity, refers back to the parties issues 
which, it feels, have not been adequately 
negotiated. 

“In addition to encumbering needlessly 
the wartime machinery for settling labor 
disputes, failure to negotiate may be dan- 
gerous to the parties’ freedom of action 
in their postwar collective bargaining. 
Labor and management may find they have 
surrendered their sovereignty by asking 
the government to settle every issue be- 
tween them, Chairman William H. Davis 
has declared in urging adequate grievance 
procedure. 


the status quo pending a 
for delays or post- 


when 
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“If the union officials and employer take 
advantage of the various Board facilities 
for information—and they are always 
available to them—they may find out what 
the Board’s policy is toward the issues in 
the case and what its decision is likely to 
be. In the light of this knowledge, the 
union and the employer may be able to 
get together on an agreement, since both 
sides would know the Board’s established 
policy on the question at issue. There 
might be no point in carrying a dispute 
to the Board and waiting for the Board to 
process and rule upon it. 

“The parties may avoid or expedite a 
dispute before WLB, therefore, by obtain- 
ing the sound and tested wage rate 
brackets for industry and area where they 
have contracts; by learning Board policy 
on fringe issues such as vacations, differ- 
entials, paid holidays, clean-up time, and 
the like; and by consulting officials of the 
Wage and Hour Division, the Labor and 
Industry members of the Regional War 
Labor Board, or by writing to the Public 
Information Division of the Regional 
War Labor Board.” 


* 


Elements of a Good Safety 


Program 

Gontinued improvement in 
industrial safety techniques is noted by 
field men of the U. S. Department of 


Labor, which in 1944 conducted a concen- 
trated safety campaign in nearly 30,000 
war production plants. More and more 
companies seem to be realizing that unsafe 
working conditions lower morale and cut 
productive efficiency. Organized safety 
programs have become a fixture in most 
companies, though many of them are still 
far from adequate. 

An adequate safety program should in- 
clude four principal elements, according to 
a recent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics :* 

1. Safe plant conditions—As far as pos- 
sible, the plant should be made a safe 
place in which to work. For example, 

Improvement of Labor-Utilization Procedures, 


Bulletin No. 807, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1945. 
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machines should have safety guards wher- 
Workers should not be ex- 
posed to dangerous fumes or dusts, and 
should be protected against irritants and 
poisonous substances. Fire hazards should 
be eliminated, and adequate fire-fighting 
equipment should be Danger 
should be adequate 
warnings posted. Where necessary, gog- 
clothing should be pro 
vided, and workers should be required to 
use them. Most companies have issued 
special safety rules governing the clothing 
of women employees. 


ever 1* yssible 


available. 
enclosed and 


spots 


vles and safety 


2. Safety education.—The employment 
of large numbers of workers who have 
had no previous factory experience has 


made it for management to em- 
phasize even the most elementary aspects 
of safe work habits. 
sue to new 


necessary 


Many companies is- 
workers small booklets which 
contain instructions regarding the preven- 
tion of fire, the administration of first aid, 
the protection of the plant against sabotage, 
the correct methods of handling various 
machines, and general good 
housekeeping. Usually, management does 
not rely solely on printed material dealing 
with safe practices; demonstrations and 
lectures supplemented with slides and 
movies are frequently used. Supervisors 
should be responsible for the proper edu- 
cation in safety procedures of the workers 
in their charge, and should see that unsafe 
methods are not followed. 

3. First aid—In the event of an acci 
dent, it should be possible for the injured 
to receive prompt and intelligent assistance. 
Supplementing the plant’s medical staff, 
there should be available in each section 
of the plant at least one person with ac- 
credited first-aid training. First-aid cabi- 
should be — strategically placed 
throughout the plant. These steps are es- 
pecially important in plants without a full- 
time nurse or doctor on each shift. 

4. Accident reports —To prevent 
there should be a 
accident. A 


tools and 


nets 


recur- 
follow-up on 
responsible _ official 
should receive a report on every. injury, 
no matter how slight. It should be his 
duty to investigate the circumstances and, 
if the accident appears preventable, recom- 
mend steps which will prevent any similar 
happening in the future. Any other course 
approaches a deliberate refusal to profit 
from experience. 


rence, 
every 





The safety record of a plant may be 
judged by comparing its accident rate 
with the average for similar establish- 
ments. Instructions for computing such 
rates and comparative figures may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In various war industries, ac- 
cident-frequency rates have _ recently 
ranged from less than 10 to more than 40 
disabling injuries per million man-hours 
worked. 

Information or advice on many aspects 
of plant safety or safety education may 
be obtained from the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C.; from the National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.; and from the American 
Standards Association, 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Assistance may also 
be obtained from a number of state labor 
departments through their factory-inspec- 
tion facilities. 


* 


WLB Wage Policy During 
Reconversion 


The War Labor Board 
has been looking ahead to reconversion 
wage problems in an effort to determine 
what stabilization policies it will follow 
when the war in Europe ends. In a recent 
issue of The Journal of Commerce,* Theo- 
dore W. Kheel, executive director of the 
Board, outlines the following suggested 
policies which the WLB has been study- 
ing: 

l. Wage Rate Schedules for Plant 
Operations—No reduction permitted with- 
out Board approval where workers con- 
tinue to perform the same tasks in a plant. 
The Board has authority to approve re- 
duction to the September 15, 1942, levels 
where necessary to correct gross inequities 
or aid in the prosecution of the war. It 
can reduce wage schedules below the Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, level where both correc- 
tion of gross inequities and aid in the 
prosecution of the war can be demon- 
strated by the employer. Where the em- 
ployer seeks to continue the same wage 
schedules on civilian production that it 
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maintained on war production, Board ap- 
proval will not be needed. 

2. Individual Wage Rates—No reduc- 
tion would be permitted in an individual’s 
wage rates while he remains engaged in 
the same kind of work as he has per- 
formed during the war, unless disciplinary 
action became necessary. 

3. Reconversion Wage Rates— 

(a) Where a complete change in opera- 
tions becomes necessary, so that in effect, 
a new plant would be created, the follow- 
ing pattern might emerge: 

(1) The employer would be permitted 
to set rates that equal prevailing rates for 
such operations. 

(2) If an employer proposes to estab- 
lish lower rates than those prevailing, the 
Board has not said what its policy might 
be. The suggestion has been advanced, 
however, that when the labor market gets* 


loose no reduction would be permitted 
lower than the minimum of the bracket 
for each classification. 


(b) Individual Jobs—Where a rate is 
sought for a new job, in connection with 
reconversion : 

(1) The employer could set a rate that 
fits in with his wage structure. 

(2) Whether lower rates than those 
warranted by the wage structure would be 
permitted is doubtful. 

4. Downgrading Restrictions— 

(a) If cancellation of war contracts 
necessitates downgrading, the downgraded 
employee would receive the rate of the 
lower job. 

(b) Where rate ranges are in effect for 
such a job, however, the Board would 
have to establish a rule regarding the rate 
that the downgraded employee would re- 
ceive within the range of rates for his 
new job. 

(c) The logical rule is skill and ability 


for the job to which the downgraded 
worker is transferred. 
(d) If this rule is abused, however, 


some mathematical formula may have to 
be devised. An analogy is made with the 
rule under General Order 31 which sets a 
limit of 25 per cent on the proportion of 
newly-hired workers who may _ receive 
rates above the minimum of a range. 
Unions are understood to be proposing 
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that all downgraded workers should re- 
ceive the maximum of the range. The 
suggestion has been advanced that possibly 
the Board might require that if abuses 
develop, a fixed percentage of the down- 
graded workers would receive the maxi- 
mum of the range. 


* 


“Escape” Clauses and 
Union Membership 


Bien membership 
losses as a result of “escape periods” re- 
cently ordered by the National War Labor 
3oard to be incorporated in renewed union 
agreements of plants which have already 
operated a year or more under mainte- 
nance-of-membership clauses have been 
negligible, reports the Monthly Labor 
Review.* Out of a total reported union 
membership of about 75,000 in 21 plants 
surveyed, only 395, or about one-half of 
1 per cent, resigned from the union during 
the escape period, 

These findings are the result of a study 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during August and September, 1944, on be- 
half of the NWLB, to determine the effect 
on union membership of “escape periods” 
established by Board action in connec- 
tion with the renewal of maintenance-of- 
membership awards. In 17 of the 21 cases, 
this represented the parties’ second experi- 
ence with an escape period; in four of 
these cases the first escape period had been 
voluntarily agreed upon, while in 13 both 
escape periods had been ordered by the 
Soard. In the remaining four cases, the 
parties were operating under the first 
escape provision. 

The study covered plants in the ship- 
building and ship repair, textile, radio, 
automobile parts, chemical, electrical ma- 
chinery, steel products, transportation 
equipment, and cigar industries. Ten 
unions—seven affiliated with the CIO, one 
with the AFL, and two independent—were 
parties to the agreements containing these 
provisions. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING TO EMPLOYEE 
COMPENSATION? 


By C. CANBY BALDERSTON 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance & Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marked changes have occurred in our national wage structure as a result 
of wartime pressures and governmental wage controls. The expediencies 
embraced by management to “by-pass” the wage freeze have also had a 
profound influence on wage trends. Dr. Balderston cites 13 significant 
changes that have occurred in employee compensation during the war era, 
many of which will persist to some degree in postwar. He also presents a 
concise analysis of the resulting gains and losses of employers and employees. 


HE trend of wartime wages is likened occasionally to a rising tide. The 

analogy is an apt one, however, only if we think of a movement of tides 

along a coast that includes not only quiet, flat beaches where the tide sweeps in 
evenly, but coves and inlets where the movement is more violent. 

The power that presses wage rates and “take-homes” upward arises from 
the superimposing of governmental buying upon private buying. This increases 
the demand for labor at the very time when expansion of the armed forces is 
reducing the number of able-bodied men available. This rapid increase in the 
demand for labor, especially in war industries, has a more pronounced effect 
upon wage rates in some localities than in others. The newer the industry, the 
greater is the payroll increase and the stronger the urge to attract labor from 
already established enterprises by wage inducements. The central point is that 
the war pressure to raise wage rates is tremendously powerful but does not 
operate evenly throughout the country or the economy. 


What trends would probably have been evident had wage 
control been non-existent? 

Without governmental control, the tide of wage increases would have been 
more violent. The controls exercised by the National War Labor Board and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue have modified both the amount of the rise 
and the forms that it has taken. The competition for labor would doubtless 
have brought about an even greater rise, especially in the coastal and in the 
low-wage, low-cost areas where the government has located large plants. Such 
competition, if unrestricted, might also have caused a greater reduction of 
geographic differentials. 

For similar reasons the traditional differentials that have existed between 
industry and industry—e.g., oil and metal manufacturing—would perhaps have 
disappeared more completely than has been the case, but certainly the differen- 
tials between those industries with government contracts and those without 
would have been substantially wider. 

One can assume also that without governmental control there would have 
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been a wider use of cost-of-living bonuses, of plant-wide incentives, and of 
incentive ventures of doubtful validity. This does not mean, of course, that all 
incentive plans that have received governmental sanction are sound or that 
many managements will not rue the day when they adopted such unsound 
practices as the easing of task-times in order to increase employee “take-homes.” 
In fact, the National War Labor Board has taken the position that it is the 
responsibility of management to develop the kind of incentive plan it desires 
and that consequently company managements, not the Board, are responsible 
for the soundness and effectiveness of any incentive plan proposed. The 
Board’s review is confined to the determination of whether or not the results 
of the plan would be contrary to the Stabilization Act. 

Thus far, the observations made represent merely speculation as to what 
would have occurred had the government not taken steps to “freeze” wages 
and salaries. Before the trends that have actually become evident are described, 
the reader must be warned that the statements made cannot be supported 
factually. In the absence of valid and complete statistical information, the 
writer must resort frequently to general statements that are difficult to prove. 
Moreover, the wage situation throughout the United States embraces so many 
areas, industries and types of labor that a concise description of wartime trends 
involves categorical assertions. The resultant sacrifice of accuracy is somewhat 
appalling to anyone who attempts to describe what has happened to wages and 
salaries within the United States. 


What have been the actual trends in wages and salaries? 


1. To date, the weekly “take-homes” of non-supervisory employees have 
increased faster than have the basic wage rates. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, calculates that between January, 1941, and April, 
1944, weekly earnings of factory workers rose 71 per cent, whereas the 
straight-time hourly earnings of such workers increased 33 per cent. Among 
the factors causing earnings to rise more rapidly than rates are overtime work 
at premium rates, the shift of large numbers of employees to higher-wage 
centers of employment, the increased output of incentive workers, and more 
extensive applications of financial incentives. 

Perhaps the greatest increases in employee earnings have occurred under 
incentive plans and the least in plants with clearly defined jobs, each with a 
single hourly rate. In such plants merit increases could not be made without 
shifting the employee to a different job and, consequently, the increase in 
employee earnings has been less marked than in companies with a range of 
rates for each job or occupation. Since October 2, 1942, the date of the “wage 
freeze,’ changes in basic wage-rate schedules have been modest, but in many 
companies the established schedules have been administered in such manner as 
to produce much higher hourly earnings. 


2. Employee base rates have increased more rapidly than basic job rates 
because of the rapid promotion of many employees from job to job. While 
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much of this promotion has been initiated by management, a considerable 
amount has been brought about by employees themselves. Many have been 
upgraded by changing from company to company in order to obtain jobs 
involving more skill and pay. 

3. Wage rates of the less skilled jobs have risen relatively faster than 
those of highly skilled non-supervisory jobs. This assertion is based upon the 
prevailing rates of 103 localities in which wage surveys have been made for the 
second time. Since the rates prevailing in these communities have been 
surveyed previously, a comparison of the duplicate surveys in identical com- 
munities provides evidence of whether the faster movement of rates prevails 
among the unskilled jobs, such as common labor, or among the more highly 
skilled occupations, such as that of toolmaker. In omy nine cases out of 103 
did the rates for the highly skilled jobs advance without some change in the 
rates for the least skilled ones. In contrast, the rates prevailing for the least 
skilled jobs advanced in 45 localities in which the rates for the highly skilled 
occupations did not advance. (In the 49 remaining cases, increases were noted 
throughout all the grades of skill.) 

4. Geographic differentials have been perpetuated by the Regional War 
Labor Boards. They have been reflected in the wage brackets that have guided 
the decisions of the Boards. Traditional geographic differentials have been 
modified, however, by the growth of wartime industries, such as shipbuilding, 
which raised wage rates rapidly prior to the “wage freeze” (Executive Order 
No. 9250). However, the policy of the National War Labor Board, authorizing 
the same rate schedules in the Middle West and in California for the manu- 
facturing of aircraft, has tended to minimize geographic differentials. A 
similar influence is noted in the elimination of substandard rates. Under 
present rules an employer may raise his rates to 50 cents per hour without 
governmental approval. 

5. Inter-industry differentials have, in general, been maintained, but 
they have been modified by the rise of substandard rates and by the granting 
of wage-rate increases to war projects of such importance as to be classified 
as “rare and unusual.” 

6. Intra-industry differentials have been narrowed. 

7. Sex and race differentials have been decreased greatly because em- 
ployers have been permitted by the National War Labor Board to eliminate 
them. Competition, especially in areas of greatest labor scarcity, has led em- 
ployers to take advantage of this opportunity to raise rates. In dispute cases, 
Regional War Labor Boards have ordered their elimination. 

8. The use of financial incentives has been extended. Piecework earn- 
ings have tended, in many industries, to rise substantially. The causes are 
both legitimate and illegitimate. 

In the first category are those cases in which employees earn substantially 
more without any change in piece rates or in task-times simply because their 
efficiency is increased by the assignment of larger lots. These larger lots are 
to be explained, not merely by increased production schedules, but by the con- 
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centration of output in a limited number of products. Whatever the reason, 
an incentive worker makes out better if he has a longer “run” of work between 
machine setups or between changes in work assignments. Moreover, in certain 
industries, such as the ladies’ garment industry, the increased volume of pro- 
duction in the higher-priced lines has increased employee “take-homes.”” Those 
lines frequently have piece rates that are less tight than those of the lower- 
priced and more competitive lines. Although such piece rates do not reflect the 
relative difficulty of the work, the change in the mixture of product increases 
incentive earnings without any advance in the piece rates. 

In the illegitimate category must be placed those cases in which employees 
have been misassigned, and output standards have been loosened by manage- 
ment merely to facilitate the earning of greater “take-homes.” Flagrant cases, 
however, are likely to be detected through the inspection of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor, which acts as 
inspection agent for thé National War Labor Board. Whether detected or not, 
such practices will bring their own retribution in the form of future manage- 
ment troubles. 


9. Wage policy has been formalized at both the the non-supervisory and 
supervisory levels by the establishment of definite rate schedules. One of the 
most significant recent developments has been the increased use of formal 
schedules to guide the setting of base rages for individual employees. Such 
crystallization of wage policy has been fostered by the National War Labor 
Board, and many such schedules have been based upon systematic job evalua- 
tion, The recent steel decision emphasized the desirability of getting job rates 
into proper internal alignment. 


10. Although many unions are in fundamental opposition to the use of 
rate ranges, because such ranges permit managements to recognize individual 
performance or to show favoritism, they have recognized that the substitution 
of rate ranges for single rates would provide opportunities for pay raises. 
Consequently, to permit merit increases to individual employees, many com- 
panies have sought permission to replace single job rates with ranges. 


11. The introduction of shift differentials has been widespread. They 
are now being applied in industries and in localities where they were not used 
previously. The most spectacular change has occurred in the steel industry. 
Regional War Labor Boards have frequently authorized a differential of five 
cents per hour for the second shift and 10 cents per hour for the third shift. 


12. Vacations with pay for rank-and-file employees are granted much 
more extensively. Such vacations have been authorized by the National War 
Labor Board on the basis of one week of vacation for one but less than five years 
of service, and two weeks for five years or more. Job security for employees 
and for union officers and stewards has, in general, increased. There has been 
some tendency to give the latter top seniority, with a restriction on the number 
so protected, and to order the preservation of seniority rights for employees 
transferred from one plant to another. Severance pay has been authorized 
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in a relatively small number of cases submitted on a voluntary basis,-but has 
usually not been ordered in dispute cases. Sick-leave provisions, if reasonable, 
have been approved. 

13. Supervisors have been placed on salary to an increasing extent, but 
the skill differentials of the supervisory and executive group have been distorted 
by the application of the “inverse ratio” or “taper principle’ to salary increases 
authorized to compensate the lower levels of supervision for overtime. 


W hat are the gains and losses of employees? 


Many employees have not only secured higher “take-homes” than ever 
before but have received higher base rates through promotion from job to job 
and by transfer from company to company. These “take-homes’’ will be re- 
duced with the lessening of overtime, but job rate increases will doubtless 
persist. Employees have also gained shift differentials, vacations with pay, and 
sick leave in areas and industries where they have not heretofore been 
customary. 

Despite the controversy over the measurement of changes in the cost of 
living, it seems clear that the “real” earnings of factory workers have advanced 
markedly. Improvement in scale of living has not been shared, however, by 
those industries and occupations in which there has been little increase, if any, 
in either base rates or hours worked. In wartime those with relatively fixed 
compensation, in such lines as banking, retail trade, and school teaching, suffer 
a loss of “real” earnings. If the Index of Costs of Living of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics be taken as roughly indicative of the average changes in retail 
prices of goods, rents and services bought by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers, it would appear that between the beginning of 1941 and the end 
of 1944 the increase in cost of living.was 26 per cent, and from the very 
beginning of the war to the end of 1944 it amounted to about 28.8 per cent. 

Thus gains have been offset in part by price increases, as well as by the 
chance of unemployment when wartime industries suffer “cutbacks.” In short, 
many employees have risked job security to do work that the nation needed to 
have done in wartime and to gain the higher financial rewards for such service. 


What are the gains and losses of employers? 


1. Companies have discovered that wage and salary schedules, arrived 
at systematically, improve the quality of wage-setting. 

2. Salary schedules have been extended to include higher executive posi- 
tions than were covered previously. Although the appraisal of job importance 
becomes increasingly difficult for positions at the higher levels of authority, 
companies have come to realize that the indiscriminate setting of supervisory 
and executive salaries leads to the loss of executive morale. 

3. Wartime changes in the mixture of product and modifications of 
process and job content have driven home the importance of keeping wage and 
salary schedules up to date. 

4. A significant advance has been an increase in the amount of informa- 
tion on prevailing rates now available to employers and union officers. Data 
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on rates actually paid, if collected and presented properly, should facilitate 
wage negotiation. 


5. Union participation in the determination of wage schedules has in- 
creased. In some cases it has extended to the checking of the descriptions of 
jobs and to the evaluation of their relative difficulty, responsibility and hazard. 
In certain companies union representatives are discussing with management 


merit increases for individual employees, whether such increases are granted 
or denied. 


6. To whatever extent they have misassigned workers or destroyed the 
consistency of task-times as means of “‘by-passing” governmental wage controls, 


companies have embraced expediencies that lead ultimately to loss of morale 
and labor trouble. 


7. Perhaps the most serious indictment of management with respect to 
wage-setting in wartime is its failure to bargain effectively during wage nego- 
tiations. The understandable urge to join hands with employees and their 
representatives in seeking approval of higher wage rates has led many manage- 
ments to overlook the necessity for keeping their employees aware of the rela- 
tion of wage rates and employee efficiency to unit costs. The price of this 
failure will be paid when government contracts are no longer as readily pro- 
curable as in recent times. When these companies resume business again on a 
strictly competitive basis, they will find their employees unaware of the funda- 
mental factors involved in securing business and providing jobs. 


Pointers on Handling Grievances 


N HANDLING grievances, Joseph T. Meade, personnel director of Mack 

Trucks, Inc., has an 11-point program which he follows. It is his belief that 
when an employee has, or thinks he has, a grievance, he should be given ample 
opportunity to get the trouble ‘ ‘off his chest.” 

The procedure followed at Mack Trucks in handling employee grievances 
follows: 

1. Make an honest attempt to discover what the employee thinks. 

2. Refrain from conveying to one who is presenting a grievance any impres- 
sion that he is acting in any way except within the limits of his rights. 

3. Listen carefully; do not attempt to anticipate the answer to a question 
that is being developed. 

4. Don’t get excited—excitement begets excitement, and heated discussion 
usually results in nothing being accomplished. 

5. Don’t be argumentative ; get all the facts, but remiember that facts are 
difficult to extract from an excited man. 

6. Do not always give an immediate decision; sometimes a night’s sleep will 
place the subject in truer focus. 

7. Try to put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes; be anxious to do the right 
thing rather than prove that management is right. 

8. Do not humiliate a man who is in the wrong; rather, permit him to “save 
face” by backing: down gracefully. 

9. Do not “pass the buck” if you cannot settle the question successfully ; 
either allow the employee to go to your superior or get the answer from him 
yourself. 

10. Remember that to the aggrieved you represent “the Company”; under- 
standing of human relations is as important to the company as your technical 
knowledge. 

11. Make no promises directly or indirectly that your authority does not 
permit you to fulfill. 

—Manufacturers’ News 2/45 








GETTING ALONG ON THE JOB: 
A Guide to Good Work Relations 


By H. A. BOLZ 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Purdue University 


Since an organization is no stronger than the weakest member of its staff, 
every employee has a distinct responsibility to prevent personal friction from 
disrupting harmonious relations. In the following article Professor Bolz out- 
lines a number of elementary (but frequently overlooked) precepts whose 
consistent observance will serve to lubricate friction spots in dealing with 
one’s superiors or subordinates. Also outlined are a number of helpful rules 
for handling one’s self and one’s work. Recommended reading for super- 
visors and rank-and-file workers. 


VERY employee in an organization shares with the industrial relations 

department responsibility for promoting sound industrial relations in the 
organization. Since harmonious relations between management and labor and 
also among the members of both these groups are essential to the efficient and 
profitable operation of the company, it is each worker’s and each foreman’s 
duty to his company and to himself to understand the part that he plays in 
maintaining such relations. 

Progressive concerns no longer treat industrial employees as standardized 
production robots but realize they are human beings, each with his ambitions, 
his desires, his ills, his domestic problems, his financial worries, his talents and 
handicaps combining to make him what he is from day to day. It is generally 
recognized, too, that men work for more than money, and they quit their jobs 
for personal reasons more often than for monetary ones. No company can 
operate efficiently under high employee turnover caused by poor work relations. 

If incompatibility between individuals has become a serious source of 
discord in industrial relations, you and every other person in your organization 
have the obligation of so conducting your relations with your associates as to 
prevent personal friction from developing. The ways in which you handle 
and get along with others and in which you handle yourself and your work 
require careful analysis, therefore. The following discussion outlines some of 
the principles governing these two aspects of this problem. 


Handling and Getting Along with Others 
GENERAL RULES 


In receiving or transmitting information or suggestions, and in dele- 
gating work and responsibility, deal only with the person to whom you are 
specifically responsible and with those who are immediately responsible 
to you. Any bypassing of the proper organization channels will seriously 
weaken an organization by undermining authority and corrupting the morale 
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of the staff. Consider an illustrative case: The testing-laboratory director 
of a small manufacturing concern assigned a mechanical test project to one of 
his assistants who had charge of all mechanical tests and who, in turn, delegated 
the details to a junior engineer. During the progress of the test, the director 
visited the laboratory and ordered the junior engineer to modify certain specifi- 
cations for the test. When the latter submitted his report to his superior, who 
had not been informed of the changed specifications, the report was rejected. 
The ensuing explanations resulted in a mistrust of the junior engineer by his 
boss and a loss of respect for the director by both—not to mention a serious 
waste of time. 

No individual is exempt from responsibility in this matter of dealing only 
with the proper people and acting through the correct channels of procedure. 
Anyone violating this rule does so at ultimate expense to himself and his 
company. 

In associating with others in industry, as in all groups working for a 
common cause, treat the other fellow as you would want to be treated if 
you were in his place. While it is a fact that some persons interpret the 
Golden Rule as meaning “Take advantage of the other guy before he takes 
advantage of you,” the majority of people respond to fair dealing and return 
good for good. At any rate, one thing is certain in this respect: No one has 
the right to expect a square deal in his human associations unless he deals 
squarely with others. 


DEALING WITH SUBORDINATES 


The handling of his subordinates is the most important factor underlying 
successful performance by any executive, manager, supervisor or foreman. 
Except in dealing with the case of the occasional “screwball” to be found in 
every department, no profound knowledge of advanced psychology is required. 
Conscientious observance of the few common-sense precepts, outlined below 
will serve to lubricate most of the friction spots which develop in contact with 
one’s subordinates and may even prevent friction from developing. 

First, know your subordinates personally. A body of employees is com- 
posed of distinct human beings, each performing not as a calibrated robot but 
as an individual whose ability, capacity and efficiency are governed by changes 
in the state of his health, family welfare, finances, ambitions and outlook. If 
you, Mr. Foreman, are Joe Doe’s boss, you can’t do your job any better than 
Joe helps you to do it. And Joe won't give you his best cooperation unless 
you understand the most effective way of approaching and handling him. In 
other words, your first obligation to yourself and to your company is to know 
Joe—but that doesn’t mean poking your nose into every employee’s intimate 
affairs. As a matter of fact, Joe may not want you to know him too well. 
That is just the sort of thing that it is up to you to find out if you expect to 


keep your staff working together harmoniously for you, for the company, and 
for themselves. 
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Second, never do or say anything that will lead a subordinate to lose 
self-respect, “face” or prestige among his fellows. Charlie Blank was a good 
toolmaker but not the best. One day the new foreman chided him in a loud 
voice for having missed a minor dimension on a part with “Watsamatter, 
cantcha read a print?” Charlie had made mistakes before, but this was 
the first time that one of them had been broadcast to the whole department. 
The next week he turned in his badge, and two of the apprentices whom he had 
been training followed him to a different plant. Open criticism and sarcasm 
breed ill will and accomplish no good. Tactful suggestions made in a spirit 
of cooperation will help a subordinate to correct his faults with dignity and self- 
confidence. 


Third, observe the same rules of courtesy in dealing with subordinates 
as you do in relations with superiors. An “if you please” always makes an 
order seem less like a demand; a boss’ “thank you” flatters his subordinate in 
a subtle and dignified way. Both gestures pave the way for heartier cooperation 
on subsequent assignments. Courtesy requires no extra effort or exertion and 
is a sure way of promoting mutual respect and good will. 

Fourth, settle all minor grievances yourself, and do all that you can to 
bring about a satisfactory adjustment of major ones. The best approach to 
the settlement of any grievance is to begin by saying to yourself, “If I had been 
‘on the ball,’ this thing never would have come up.” Then accept the re- 
sponsibility for settling it—“go to bat” for your man when you feel he deserves 
it and don’t let him down. Loyalty is not bought with money—its price is 
loyalty. 

Fifth, allow a subordinate to use his own judgment, ingenuity and 
initiative whenever possible. When an employee says, “I’m not paid to think. 
The boss does the thinkin’,” he is not necessarily lazy or dull; but he probably 
has been poorly trained. Properly trained, every employee becomes an expert 
at his job; he learns to anticipate troubles and to analyze them when they occur. 
Inasmuch as the worker is more familiar with his machinery and his helpers 
than you, his superior, he will know better how to handle the details involved. 
Train him to accept the responsibility of making minor decisions regarding 
such details. This will aid in his development and relieve you of time-consum- 
ing trivialities. , 

Whether or not your man, George, has been properly trained, don’t expect 
him to carry the responsibility of laying out that new job by himself until you 
have: 

1. Made your instructions as clear and specific as you know how, and 

2. Checked with him to be sure that he knows exactly what you expect of 

him. 


Then, keep your “hands off” until he works out the problem in his own way. 
When he encounters difficulty, be accessible to him and make him feel free 
to bring his troubles to you. Above all, don’t tell him how to do the job. Direct 
his thinking by asking him leading questions. In this way you will cultivate 
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his reasoning processes and lead him to a solution which he will accept as his 
own. You, in the process, may surprise yourself by learning a thing or two— 
for, after a few experiences of this sort, George is going to be thinking fast and 
enjoying it. 

Sixth, give credit when it is due. A word of thanks for a job well done, 
promptly and cheerfully offered, is the cheapest and simplest way of insuring 
further cooperation. The boss who openly recognizes a contribution made by 
one of his subordinates does not rob himself of glory, for he not only gains the 
respect and loyalty of his men thereby but also is credited with having developed 
capable men on his staff. 

Seventh, never waste a subordinate’s time or otherwise interfere un- 
necessarily with his work. Once George has been trained, he should not need 
minute supervision if he has received adequate instructions as indicated above. 
Leave him alone, but don’t ignore him. He will appreciate being asked occa- 
sionally about his progress on the job. He will need your encouragement and 
possibly your suggestions once in a while. Whena job is finished, your personal 
expression of appreciation will mean a lot to him. Occasionally, too, you may 
need to see him to obtain essential information or to make further assignments. 
Otherwise, let him work. Over-attention on your part wastes your time and 
his, weakens his sense of responsibility, and encourages him to loaf. 


An eighth requirement in dealing with subordinates is to understand 
thoroughly all pertinent agreements with labor unions. The importance of 
this point is obvious. An employee who must divide his loyalty between his 
employer and his union is in an uncomfortable position. Your duty to your 
subordinates is to understand both sides of this problem, to do whatever you 
can to bring company and union policies into harmony and, once an agreement 
has been signed, to become thoroughly familiar with its terms. 


RELATIONS WITH SUPERIORS 


While the way in which one handles his subordinates determines to a 
large degree the quality and quantity of the results which he achieves, the 
manner in which he deals with his superiors determines the magnitude of 
recognition he will be accorded for these achievements. Granting that your 
boss is a real executive and a fair dealer and that you observe the common rules 
of ethics, courtesy, punctuality, dependability and respect in your contacts with 
him, the following suggestions are well worth considering : 


First, understand your boss. Mr. B, Chief Engineer, was a good boss. 
He was interested in his men; he was a “square shooter”; he gave his men 
recognition for work well done and always “went to bat’’ for them when they 
had a just grievance. However, he had a single idiosyncrasy—whenever one 
of his subordinates made a suggestion, he automatically vetoed it and offered 
his own solution. This discouraged initiative until one of the men devised 
a more effective approach. When he hit on an idea, he explained it briefly to 
Mr. B and, before the latter had time to overrule it, deftly changed the subject 
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to something of an urgent nature. Then the next day he approached Mr. B 
again, remarking, “Mr. B, that idea of yours which we discussed yesterday seems 
sound tome. Do you want me to go ahead with it?” The answer is invariably 
“Yes,” and the subordinate always got full credit in the end for the idea. 

You can handle your boss satisfactorily if you study him carefully and 
determine the kind of approach which will best help you get the results expected 
of you. You probably can’t change him, but the chances are that you can adapt 
him. 

Second, never relay to your superior any details which you can handle 
yourself. Your job is to conserve your boss’ time so that he may accomplish 
with maximum efficiency those tasks which his subordinates are not capable of 
performing. Of course, if he wants to pass on every detail, you may have to 
operate accordingly. But if your superior is a real executive, he won’t expect 
you to bother him except 


1. To get information essential to the effective completion of your assign- 
ment ; 

2. To give him information which he needs ; 

3. To get advice; or 

4. To seek inspiration when the going becomes dull or discouraging. 


Handling One’s Self and One’s Work 


Sound industrial relations in any organization depend mainly upon 
mutually satisfactory conduct of the individuals comprising the organization. 
While most so-called labor troubles are attributed to differences between groups, 
ordinarily labor vs. management, frequently the real source of such troubles is 
an imprudent act or utterance by some individual. Remember, it is not always 
what you say so much as how you say it nor what you do as how you do it 
that counts. Weare all familiar with the type of individual who offends some- 
one every time he speaks and, conversely, with the type that can deliver a 
“kick in the pants” and make it feel like a pat on the back. The ability to get 
along with and to influence others is a gift possessed by some—others may 
have to struggle to acquire it. Fundamentally, the matter is a clear and simple 
one. Carry out the various suggestions made above with 


1. Tact, 

2. Fairness, 
3. Courtesy, 
4. Sincerity, 
5. Geniality, 


6. Dependability, and 

7. An awareness of the other fellow’s point of view. 

The person who manages and executes his own work in a careless and 
inefficient manner has difficulty gaining the full respect and cooperation of his 
colleagues even though his personal conduct and dealings with them be beyond 
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reproach. Often the hardest-working and most conscientious employee proves 
to be the company’s least efficient producer. To throw oneself wholeheartedly 
but haphazardly into the day’s successive assignments generally results in half- 
completed jobs and a half-shattered nervous system. Unless your work is of a 
purely routine nature, you owe it to yourself and your company to make a 
careful study of your duties and their mode and order of execution. 


Analyze your job and classify your tasks. Most jobs consist of certain 
routine duties, occasional tasks, special assignments and creative or develop- 
ment work. A laboratory technician, for instance, would list under routine 
duties those test data readings and inspections which he makes at regular 
intervals ; under occasional tasks he would list such items as calibrating and 
adjusting equipment and writing reports; special jobs would include the in- 
evitable rush jobs submitted on short notice; creative work would include 
occasional improvements in equipment and procedures. 


Plan your work. If you have assistants, delegate to them all routine tasks 
which they are capable of handling. At the close of each day outline your 
program for the following day, listing routine work, special jobs and creative 
jobs on a time schedule. This schedule is merely a guide. While it seldom 
can be maintained, its purpose is to place the most important jobs to be done 
first and to allow for the special jobs which are sure to arise but which cannot 
be permitted to monopolize your day. Provision for creative or development 
work is essential, for without it progress is impossible. Everyone should devote 
a certain amount of time to the study of means of improving himself, his 
methods, and the procedures followed by his department. To become a slave 
to a work schedule would mean drudgery, indeed, but such a schedule employed 
as a guide to carrying out a carefully analyzed and planned job is the best 
means of attaining high personal efficiency. 

Your organization is composed of human beings, each of whom is con- 
vinced that he is more than just another worker—that he is an expert in his line. 
At home and in his community he is probably held in high esteem. Help him 
to be an expert in fact as well as fancy, display respect for his ability and judg- 
ment, strengthen his self-respect. Thus you will develop loyalty in him to you 
‘and to the company that will be the soundest rock in the foundation of the 
company’s industrial relations program. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to foremen 
and workers and for use in training and orientafion are available at cost 
in quantity lots. For quantity prices address the Association’s head- 
quarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















FOUNDATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE LABOR RELATIONS 


By R. CARTER NYMAN 
Personnel Director 
Yale University 


Management must revise its concept of its function and responsibility in 
labor relations, according to Mr. Nyman. It must bring to bear upon the 
problems of industrial relations the same professional objectivity that char- 
acterizes its approach in the technological field. Describing three psycho- 
logically sound methods of solving labor problems, the author shows how the 
engineering approach can be applied to human relations. The methods 
outlined, he believes, may go far to resolve the old destructive conflict for 
domination between capital and labor. 


F‘ )R a considerable number of years, management has contrived solutions of 
technological problems by an objective application of engineering principles 
derived from the basic laws of physics and chemistry. This professional 
approach has resulted in unprecedented technological progress. 

Management has, on the whole, followed a quite different course in dealing 
with labor relations. It has, to be sure, recognized the advisability of pro- 
viding good working conditions. But in its relations with labor, management 
has generally relied upon authority, sometimes tempered by paternalistic 
kindness or financial inducements but sometimes supported by harsh practices 
designed to hold labor in a condition of dependency and subserviency. Lately 
management has, of necessity, engaged in collective bargaining but frequently 
with the purpose of protecting the rights and privileges of employers, of 
resisting demands of labor, and of contending for power and privilege. These 
methods have evidently resulted in continuation and intensification of destruc- 
tive conflict despite an imperative need for constructive and cooperative rela- 
tions between capital, labor and government. 

The contrast in methods and results in the areas of technological develop- 
ment and labor relations seems significant. This is so despite the influences 
of such extraneous factors as political interference and the aggressive tactics 
of labor organizers. These, perhaps, may themselves be consequences of 
management’s practices and attitudes. It is reasonable, therefore, to inquire 
whether management might not do well to approach the solution of labor 
problems with the professional objectivity employed in dealing with tech- 
nological problems. 

Some few industrial concerns and other enterprises have, in fact, 
pioneered in such an approach. Their experience, together with modern 
psychological knowledge, indicates that methods of professional objectivity are 
feasible and would go far to provide a foundation for the development of 
constructive and cooperative relations between capital, labor and government. 
This experience and knowledge at least make it possible to outline tentative 
principles of an approach to the development of constructive labor relations 
comparable to that so successfully employed in solving the problems of 
technological development. 
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The first essential of such an approach seems to be that management 
must see the problem in terms of underlying psychological requirements for 
constructive and cooperative human relations. As in the case of technological 
problems, methods must be grounded in basic science—in this instance, the 
sciences of human nature. The psychologists, regrettably, seem not as yet 
to have provided any positive definition of these principles or requirements. 
Psychiatrists, however, have established principles for the integration of 
destructive conflicts within the individual personality. A positive adaptation 
of these seems to provide a sound definition of the psychological requirements 
for constructive human relations. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR COOPERATION 


These requirements appear to be: (1) The individuals or groups con- 
cerned must each have a status of self-respect and independence in their 
relationships. One may be subordinate to another, but none can soundly be 
subservient or subject to arbitrary domination by another. (2) They must 
have common understanding or the means of developing it. (3) They must 
deal with conflicts in their desires and interests through a process of inte- 
gration and have means of doing so. In other words, they must, so far as 
circumstances within their control permit, resolve conflicts in terms of the best 
possible satisfaction of the interests of all. 

It should be noted that these principles do not provide in any way for 
domination of one group by another nor for forced compromises, which usually 
leave one or more groups dissatisfied. There is a sound psychological reason 
for this. Both the method of domination and that of involuntary compromise 
result in frustration of one or more of those concerned and thus, as the 
psychologists have proved, inevitably lead to rebellion, unreasoning, aggres- 
sion, and ultimately to new destructive conflicts. 

These psychological requirements for cooperation, however, fully recognize 
that elements of power are possessed by human groups and are present in all 
human relations. For example, capital has the power to provide the facilities 
of production, labor to do the work, and government to regulate both. But 


‘these powers are interdependent and complementary. It is futile to employ 


them antagonistically ; the need is to employ them jointly and constructively. 
But this cannot be done so long as one group fears another and consequently 
tries either to dominate it or to repress its desires and interests. Power or 
energy is then withheld or diverted into destructive channels. Constructive 
use of the interdependent powers of different groups, such as capital and labor, 
depends instead upon mutual respect, understanding, and resolution of conflicts 
in terms of mutual needs and interests—and upon leadership providing such 
conditions. ¥ 


EXPERIENCE WITH WORKER REPRESENTATION PLANS 


That it is essential to observe such underlying requirements for construc- 
tive relations is well illustrated by management’s experience with shop council, 
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company union, and so called “industrial democracy” plans of worker repre- 
sentation a few years ago. In some few instances such plans permitted the 
worker representatives to be freely chosen, to meet independently, to partici- 
pate as equals in consideration of labor problems, and to retain freedom of 
decision. Such plans in large measure met what seem to be the psychological 
requirements for constructive human relations, and some have served for a 
long time to maintain good relations between management and labor.* 

However, most company-sponsored plans of worker representation were 
adopted primarily to head off organization of labor unions, Often they gave 
labor neither free choice of representatives nor effective means of obtaining 
consideration of their interests. Usually management, by one means or another, 
sought to dominate the worker representatives and to retain unlimited power 
of veto. This power frequently was employed arbitrarily and indiscriminately. 
The workers soon realized that such plans were shams and angrily organized 
unions. Clearly these plans fell far short of meeting any requirements for 
constructive human relations. Now company-sponsored plans of worker 
representation are outlawed by the Wagner Act. 

As this example indicates, the establishment of constructive labor relations 
must be based upon some such fundamental principles of human relations as 
those which have been suggested. This also applies to relations within manage- 
ment. It is particularly important to provide a sound relationship between 
foreman and higher management, and failure to do so is probably a primary 
cause of the interest foremen have lately displayed in unionization. How the 
underlying principles of constructive relations apply at the foreman level is well 
illustrated by the experience of a large educational institution in dealing with 
the foremen of its service departments. 

About four years ago these foremen were talking about forming a union. 
At the same time 90 per cent of employee grievances stemmed from a common 
complaint—discrimination by foremen. Investigation revealed that the fore- 
men’s status with respect to pay, hours, vacations, etc., scarcely differed from 
that of labor. They were not taken into the confidence of higher management 
and had no share in determining how maintenance and service work should 
be done. They were merely expected to follow “orders from the office” and 
gave this reason for the instructions which they in turn issued to labor, even 
when they and the workmen knew the orders were not always applicable. Often, 
under these circumstances, the only way they could get work done was to “‘play 
favorites.” This, of course, led other employees to regard the foremen with 
something less than respect. 


CULTIVATING THE FOREMEN’S SELF-RESPECT 


The administrative executives took the following action. They called the 
foremen together, indicated an understanding of their situation, told them that 


1QOne of the most successful of these plans is the works committee plan which has been in effect 
at the Dennison Manufacturing Company for nearly 30 years. 
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regular foremen’s conferences would be held, with the foremen meeting alone 
if they desired. They explained that the foremen had two equal responsibilt- 
ties : to see that the work was done efficiently and that working conditions were 
right. They assured the foremen that they were not expected to follow orders 
blindly and that their suggestions and criticisms would be welcomed. Then 
théy explained that foremen were not hired by the hour but were engaged to 
give their best efforts; and, this being so, they were expected to take a day 
off once in awhile if they desired. Then they put the foremen on the salary 
payroll, entitled them to a month’s vacation with pay (a provision previously 
limited to higher executives), and raised the pay of all. 

The foremen in turn stated that they saw no need of meeting alone and 
that they were men enough to speak their minds in the presence of any execu- 
tive from the superintendent up. In the next three years they successfully 
carried forward a program reducing operating expense by more than $100,000 
annually. Last year only four employee grievances were not settled at the 
foreman level, but one of these involved a claim of discrimination. The fore- 
men had been accorded a self-respecting status as a part of management, an 
opportunity to give as well as get understanding, and a means of resolving 
conflicts between “orders” and their convictions and knowledge of how a job 
should be done. Moreover, being themselves in a self-respecting status, they 
were both ready and able to cultivate a similar relationship with their men. 
Like most foremen, they wanted not to drive but to work with their men but 


could not do so until a self-respecting relationship existed between themselves 
and higher management. 


It is in accordance with such principles that a psychiatrist treats a mentally 
ill man so as to enable him to make a constructive use of the various forces 
of his personality. The method used is that of bringing the individual to a 
status of self-respect or integrity ; of developing understanding of his desires, 
how these operate and may be satisfied, and how conflicts of desires may be 
resolved in terms of the needs of the whole situation. 


Management recognizes this principle in dealing with a problem of ma- 
chine design or operation. Management knows that to produce or use power 
effectively, the parts of a machine must not only be fashioned properly and be 
made of suitable materials, but they must also be properly related one to an- 
other in accordance with physical principles. It would seem that the first 
essential of an objective approach to labor relations is for management to recog- 
nize that a similar principle is basic in this area, 


A THREE-DIMENSIONAL CONCEPT 


It follows that since integration of relations, interests and conflicts is es- 
sential, management should have a comprehensive but analytical concept of the 
areas, functions and limiting factors of labor relations administration. An in- 
terpretation of the concept required is presented by the accompanying diagram. 
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As this indicates, administration of labor relations—and administration gen- 
erally—has three dimensions. There are the areas of administration—in this 
case, those of how labor is to be used, the kind of labor needed, that of wages 
and labor costs, cf discipline and relations,, and of working conditions and 
services provided for employees. There are the factors limiting administrative 
action—time, knowledge, the soundness of organization, policies and methods, 
the intelligence and ability of executives and employees, and the factor of rela- 
tive cost and profitability. Finally, there is the dimension of administrative 
functions—which are, simply, those of integrating development, direction and 
control. There are, too, relations between the areas of personnel administra- 
tion, general management and general social, economic and political conditions. 








It is clear from such a concept that all the factors are interrelated and 
interacting and that a development, condition or maladjustment in one affects 
the relationship of all. 


A PAGE FROM LABOR HISTORY 


Why such a comprehensive and analytical concept is essential is indicated 
by the labor history of the Southern textile industry. In the early days, about 
1880, this industry brought mountaineer and tenant farm families to the newly- 
built mills. Of necessity the mill owners established villages and provided the 
facilities of community life. The worker, destitute and without industrial skills, 
accepted this paternalistic system for a good many years. However, as they 
acquired a group consciousness, skill and efficiency, and a measure of economic 
security, dormant desires for a more self-respecting social status asserted 
themselves. 


About 1921, when these desires were making themselves felt, depression 
conditions first caused widespread unemployment and then led management 
widely to introduce the so-called “stretch-out” system, which eliminated many 
jobs and, of more importance, caused widespread fear among the workers— 
fear not only of loss of job, but fear that hard-won skills would be rendered 
useless. This, together with the generally demoralizing influences of depres- 
_ sion, came as a sudden threat and obstacle to the underlying desires of the 
workers for a more self-respecting status and for social progress—which, more- 
over, they had been able in a measure to gratify during the boom years of 
World War I. Resentment and rebellion flared. The appeals of “labor agi- 
tators” naturally found a ready response. At first secretly and then openly 
the textile workers of the South joined labor unions. Finally, in 1935, their 
frustrations resulted in the unreasoning aggressiveness and violence of a gen- 
eral strike. 


These events came as a great surprise to many Southern textile mill own- 
ers and managers. Few of them had stopped to analyze what was happening 
in terms of underlying psychological principles or social forces. In fact, as 
late as 1930 many insisted that they had no labor problem. Probably to most 
of them, labor’s action seemed as irrational as it was ungrateful. Had they 
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not greatly improved housing and community facilities, gradually raised wages, 
and tried to eliminate night work for women? Were they not trying by im- 
proving their methods of labor utilization to increase efficiency—after all, the 
“stretch-out” system was desi and so enable the mills to cut 
costs and keep going despite depression ? 





MANAGEMENT OBTUSENESS 


Had the mill managements viewed their administrative problem compre- 
hensively, analytically and objectively, they might have seen that this was 
not the whole story. They might have discovered that the paternalistic sys- 
tem had outlived its usefulness, that the “stretch-out” could not be introduced 
successfully without careful preparation of its labor aspects, and that the 
workers’ interest in labor unions was in response to more fundamental in- 
fluences than the oratory of labor organizers. Had they approached their labor 
problem comprehensively and analytically, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
they could have found better methods for dealing with it than those of trying 
to smother discontent with paternalistic kindness or resorting to ruthless 
tactics to drive out the labor agitators.” It is greatly to the credit of Southern 
textile managements that since 1935 many have undertaken a more objective 
approach to problemis of labor relations and have recognized these as a primary 
concern. 

As this illustration shows, however, though administration must ever be 
in terms of the whole situation and an integration of its parts, it must at the 
same time be based upon sound psychological fundamentals—for in all areas 
the element of human nature is involved directly or indirectly and is the primary 
element to be dealt with. 

An application of principles of scientific management seems also to re- 
quire a new concept of management’s responsibility for the development of 
constructive labor relations. It would seem clear from the foregoing discus- 
sion that constructive labor relations cannot be bought or merely commanded 
into existence, but must be developed through the day-to-day contacts of em- 
ployers, executives and employees in thousands of manufacturing plants and 
businesses. 

Patently, government cannot do this—the effort would be strangled by red 
tape and political considerations even if bureaucrats were assigned to every 
plant in the country. Otherwise government could manage only through en- 
forcement of rules and regulations, which is both stifling and psychologically 
unsound.’ 


It is true also, though not so obvious, that labor, whether organized or 


2 These observations are based upon research on the textile stretch-out conducted by the writer under the 
direction of Prof. Elliott Dunlap Smith and on the writer’s practical experience as a personnel executive 
in several Southern mills operated by the Kendall Company. 

3 In Russia the system of governmental ownership and operation of industry and other institutions has 
seemed to work. But it has had the support of abnormal impulses of revolution and war, just as war 
has brought capital and labor in the United States temporarily to tolerate governmental controls and 
red tape. It is doubtful if the Russian system will endure, for it appears both impractical and 
psychologically unsound. It is significant that Russia has already had to bolster acceptance of govern- 
mental control by incentives and rewards of personal gain and prestige. 
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unorganized, cannot of itself develop constructive relations with capital. Labor 
is dependent upon capital for the facilities of production, it lacks the knowledge 
and ability required for administrative direction, and in reality realizes that 
neither of these matters is its proper function. Labor can consequently aid in 
the development of constructive relations only if it is enabled to do so by 
capital and management with security and on a basis of self-respecting in- 
dependence. Otherwise labor can only seek to protect its interests and safe- 
guard itself from exploitation as effectively as possible and by any means at 
its command—whether these be sit-down strikes, union contracts or political 
action. 


MANAGEMENT'S STRATEGIC POSITION 


Management thus is the only group in a position to undertake the develop- 
ment of constructive labor relations. It is in a position to influence both 
capital and labor in day-to-day contacts, to bring about understanding between 
them to achieve integrations of their interests and conflicts, and through them 
jointly to influence government and the public, and bring them to recognize 
the need for and give support to the development of constructive cooperation. 

That it is management, rather than government or organized labor, which 
must take the initiative in developing constructive labor relations was made 
clear during the days of the National Recovery Administration. Under the 
N.R.A., government made, in effect, the proposition that it would give industry 
and commerce unusual aid if it would recognize labor unions and bargain col- 
lectively. There was, to be sure, an element of compulsion. The proponents 
of the N.R.A. unsoundly embraced the theory that the “economic power” of 
labor should be raised to equal that of capital, and subjected the whole scheme 
to governmental regulation. 

Still, the main idea seemed to be to try to work out cooperative relations 
between government, capital and labor and to employ their different but inter- 
related powers constructively. Industry and commerce, however, failed to 
point out or convince government of the fallacy of its theory and, with more 
emotion than reason, refused to swallow union recognition and collective bar- 


‘gaining. The result was that government and labor were unable to cooperate 


even if they wanted to. The government proceeded then to take the attitude 
of “A plague on both your houses,” and followed this up with “They have met 
their match and now they shall meet their master.” Organized labor’s course 
since the:days of the N.R.A, needs little comment. 

The only one of the three groups which was in a position to make N.R.A. 
work was, in reality, management. To be sure, government and organized 
labor displayed little recognition of this; but neither did management itself. 


PROVIDING THE LEADERSHIP 


Management, however, is not only in a position to initiate action to de- 
velop constructive labor relations but has the responsibility of doing so—for 
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its proper function is that of development, direction and control. It seems 
plain that it is also management’s responsibility to exercise this function by 
sound and objective methods and in terms of the interest of both capital and 
labor. It is management’s responsibility, in other words, to operate industry 
and commerce on a socially profitable basis. This is not to say, however, that 
government and organized labor do not have similar responsibility—they do. 
But it is up to management to provide the leadership. 


If these concepts are sound, what methods comparable to those used in 
technological development can management employ? Again in the light of the 
experience of enterprises which have attempted to develop such methods and 
of studies in the fields of administration and labor relations, it is possible to 
present a tentative definition of the fundamentals. 


THE HISTORICAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 


It can be suggested first that management should employ what may be 
termed an historical-psychological method in the analysis of labor problems. 
This is but an adaptation of basic scientific method. It begins with a careful 
determination of the facts—known, unknown and assumed. The facts, more- 
over, must be determined from the viewpoint of labor as well as capital and 
management—i.e., multilaterally. The facts must then be organized historically 
or chronologically, because all labor problems have a past, a present and, 
presumably, a future. The next step is to analyze the facts, particularly in 
terms of conflicts and issues, and to determine their psychological implications. 
The next step is to determine by psychological analysis the fundamental prob- 
lem or problems involved, just as a physicist or chemist determines the nature 
of a technological problem by an application of the principles of physical sci- 
ence. The concluding steps are those of devising a possible solution, first at 
the fundamental or psychological level and then in practical terms. All this 
is not so difficult as it sounds—except in unusually complicated situations. But 
it does require a good knowledge both of psychological principles and of the 
practical situation.* 


“PERSUASIVE EDUCATION” 


The second basic method involved is that of “persuasive education.” This 
is essentially an application of sound principles of buying and selling to the 
handling of labor problems. The development of mutual understanding in 
labor relations requires two-way education: of labor by management and of 
management by labor. This is precisely the case in selling and buying. The 
seller must educate the buyer as to how his product will serve the buyer’s 
needs ; the buyer must give the seller an understanding of what his needs are. 
Whether or not it is mutually desirable to buy or sell must be determined on 


* The historical-psychological method of analysis and the method of “‘persuasive education” were, I believe, 
originally defined by Elliott Dunlap Smith, Professor of Economics, Yale University. His concepts of 
these basic methods were derived from his personal experience both in personnel management and 
general industrial administration. 
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the basis of such understanding. But this rests upon the development of mutual 
confidence, persuasion, and the creation of interest and the evidence of facts 
determined objectively and bilaterally if the relations of buyer and seller are 
to be profitable in the long run. The same is true of labor relations negotiations. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


The principles governing the method of persuasive education thus appear 
to be: 


(1) Management must appreciate this underlying but typical buying and 
selling situation. 

(2) Rapport must be established. Management must assure the em- 
ployees or their representatives by words and attitude that negotiations will be 
conducted on a basis of self-respect and friendliness, and that issues will be 
dealt with objectively and judicially as mutual understanding of them develops. 


(3) The process of negotiations must be so organized as to clarify the 
positions and responsibilities of those participating and to assure orderly con- 
sideration—moving from fact-finding, to interpretation of the facts, to the 
making of decisions on the basis of agreed-upon facts and interpretations. 

(4) The conduct of negotiations must be adapted to the characteristics, 
backgrounds and habits of the employees or their representatives. This means 
that management must strive to present its facts in terms that labor can under- 
stand, must conscientiously try to realize what the employees are experiencing, 
and to encourage and reassure them in their efforts to give or get under- 
standing. 


(5) Negotiations must be adjusted to the situation as it develops. For 
instance, management must guard against rigidly arguing for preconceived 
plans or holding to a preconceived procedure, for negotiation or discussion 
will usually bring out previously undisclosed facts and new ideas worthy of 
consideration, or may run into unanticipated difficulties of explanation. It 
behooves management therefore not to enter negotiations with the intention of 
forcing acceptance of any preconceived ideas or with prejudgment of the 


- facts. Management must ever recognize that this involves not only risk of 


loss of control but defeat of the primary objective, which is mutual under- 
standing, mutual acceptance, and realistic solution of the problem under 
discussion. 

There are no formulas or routines which can be woodenly applied ; per- 
suasive education requires intelligent and imaginative application of basic 
principles. But this is not at all beyond the abilities of reasonably intelligent 
executives who understand the principles involved. 


INTEGRATION OF CONFLICT 


A third basic method is that of integration of conflict. This is largely a 
question of an intelligent application of the methods of analysis and persuasive 
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education in a situation of conflict. It consists essentially of getting both 
sides to view their interests in terms of the whole situation and in terms of 
limitations imposed by circumstances beyond the control of either. 

There are, apparently, three ways of resolving conflicts. One is that 
of domination and supression on one side, and repression or unwilling sub- 
mission on the other. Another is that which is usually termed “compromise.” 
This is frequently used when neither side can dominate the other—but it is 
unsound because usually the adjustments reached leave both sides partly dis- 
satisfied and because the adjustments usually are made on a basis of expediency 
which does not take into consideration either fundamentals or the whole 
situation. 

The process of integration is more difficult but overcomes the faults of 
the other two. Its advantages are that the nature of the conflict is objectively 
determined. So is its relation to the interests of all concerned and to the 
whole situation. It reduces the element of compulsion to that of the influences 
of conditions which either side or both cannot control and which both can see 
as unavoidable or as conditions which they must work together to overcome.® 

Again there is no formula which can be applied in a routine way. As with 
the other two methods, the process of integration of conflict depends upon an 
acceptance and understanding of the soundness of a bilateral, objective ap- 
proach, upon intelligent conduct of conference and discussion, and upon 
patience and education. But this is precisely the approach management has 
brought to the solution of technological problems, and experience shows that it 


can be successfully employed by an intelligent management in the area of labor 
relations. 





DETERMINING THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


Space does not permit full exposition of the three methods that have been 
outlined. However, in employing these methods, the most important single 
factor is accurate determination of the “fundamental problem.” This is critical 
in use of both the method of persuasive education and the process of integration 
of conflict. Why this is so can, perhaps, be shown by citing a relatively simple 
grievance case. 

Recently an employee claimed he had been unfairly demoted from plant 
guard to gateman. Investigation revealed that the demotion had been made 
in the man’s interest, because he had undergone a serious operation resulting 
in physical impairment which made it too dangerous for him to assume the 
risks of a guard’s job. The fundamental problem seemed to be to persuade 
him that, while it was natural to desire a higher-paid job, he would best serve 
his own interests by staying on the much safer gateman’s job. When the 
matter was discussed with the employee and the grievance committee, the real 
fundamental problem proved to be quite different. The man actually believed 


5 The concept of integration of conflict was, I believe, first seen as applicable to the solution of labor 
problems by the late Mary P. Follett. For a penetrating discussion of this process see M. P. Follett, 
Creative Experience. 
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that a new superintendent had seized the opportunity offered by his physical 
impairment to get him out of the way because he had been a favorite of a 
former superintendent. The fundamental problem thus became that of satisfy- 
ing the man’s desire for a secure status in his relations with his new boss—of 
assuring him that he was still considered a valuable employee. 

Obviously it would have been futile to try to persuade this employee that 
it was to his best interests to remain on the safe but lower-paid gateman’s 
job in terms of his desire for higher pay versus his desires for physical well- 
being. As a matter of fact, the man already had the right answer to that one. 
What had to be dealt with was his desire for “psychological” security and 
sufficiency versus his desire to retain a job. In this circumstance the question 
of whether he was physically capable of performing the higher-paid guard’s 
job was a secondary consideration. 

This situatiort is all too common. Too frequently the fundamental 
problem is buried beneath several layers of secondary problems. This is why 
careful and fundamental analysis, two-way education in negotiations, and a 
process of integration rather than of expedient compromise are methods which 
must be employed in dealing with even simple labor problems. 


LABOR’S PART 


The adoption of sound concepts and methods by management alone will 
not suffice to bring about constructive labor relations. It is essential that 
these also be accepted and understood by labor. This cannot be accomplished 
in an atmosphere of compulsion and fear, nor can it be accomplished unless 
labor has an opportunity to participate in and present its views concerning 
matters affecting its interests. Effective use of the basic methods which have 
been described depends upon this. So, just as executive relations must be 
organized on a basis of a clear definition of authority and responsibility, the 
relations of management and labor must be organized to give labor an oppor- 
tunity to get and give understanding concerning matters affecting its interests. 
This organization, moreover, must give labor a status of self-respecting inde- 
pendence in such participation—which, as has been noted, is evidently one of 
the psychological requirements of cooperation. 

Such an organization of the relations between management and labor need 
not be formal ; it can be achieved through the organization of informal groups 
as well as through establishing a plan of worker representation or through 
“collective bargaining” relations with a labor union. Any of these means will 
serve, and the one to be selected depends largely upon what is appropriate 
in the circumstances. There is this to be said, however, for a plan of worker 
representation or for collective bargaining relations with a labor union. 
Recognition of the “right” of employees to independent representation goes 
a long way toward demonstrating to labor that management appreciates the 
necéssity for self-respecting independence in labor relationships. 

In the last analysis, this is a question of attitude and evidence showing 
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that management is willing to deal with labor on a basis of self-respecting 
equality in contriving solutions of labor problems. Organization of relation- 
ships is, after all, only a means to this end, and often the appropriate form 
cannot be determined until mutual confidence and respect have been developed. 


COMMANDING VS. MANAGING 


For example, at one plant a few years ago, the general superintendent 
was an autocratic gentleman. He had dealt with unorganized labor in a 
highhanded fashion for a good many years, and when the workers formed a 
union he resorted to the same methods in dealing with its leaders. Eventually 
labor relations became so bad that this superintendent had to be replaced. 
The new manager, a man capable of understanding the interests and desires 
of the workers and of using tact and consideration, not only had to deal with 
the same employees and same union; he also had “two strikes” against him to 
start with. Soon, however, his considerate attitude and the repeated evidence 
he showed of understanding that certain working conditions needed to be cor- 
rected and that labor was not “trying to run” the mill but only voice its needs 
and wants won the workers’ confidence and respect. They were the same 
workers, the union was the same union, and the organization of relations was 
the common one of “collective bargaining” ; the difference was that one execu- 
tive tried to “command,” while the other tried to “manage.” 


Finally, an application of scientific management principles to the develop- 
ment of constructive labor relations requires integrating direction and control 
by administrative officers. Top management must exercise its function of 
deciding what shall be done in terms of objective and realistic facts, with the 
understanding and consent of subordinate executives and labor, and in terms 
of the interests of all concerned. 


It is the penalty of top management, however, not only to occupy a high 
position but also a distant one and in such a position unconsciously to acquire 
an “illusion of final authority” and an illusion of infallible judgment. This 
seems particularly true with respect to labor relations, for everyone has some 
knowledge of, and experience in dealing with, human nature. This evidently 
quite often leads top management to lose sight of the fact that labor relations 
involve complicated and highly technical problems, the sound handling of 
which demands professional skill and knowledge at the executive level and 
comprehensive but objective and soundly analytical awareness at the top 
administrative level. 


TOP MANAGEMENT'S “BLIND SPOT” 


That top management’s position is one which may cause it to overlook 
or take unsound action with respect to labor relations problems has perhaps 
been sufficiently illustrated by the citations of the labor history of the Southern 
textile industry and of employer opposition to the labor provisions of the 
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N.I.R.A. However, top management not infrequently has a “blind spot” 
with respect to more specific plant operation labor problems. 

For example, the president of a well-known manufacturing concern once 
decided that the wage rates of his plant needed to be “equalized.” Without 
consulting his subordinates, he took home the payroll sheets and laid out a new 
scale of rates. In many instances these were a few cents higher than the old 
ones, but in a good many others the president cut the rates by two or three 
cents to “equalize” them. Proud of his job, he ordered the new rates put into 
effect the next week. Shortly thereafter he was astounded to find the employees 
on strike, bitterly complaining of an unjustified wage cut. The president was 
quite ready to adjust the rates he had cut and offered to do so. He was sur- 
prised and annoyed to find that this did not satisfy the workers and that they 
insisted upon voicing complaints about other working conditions with which 
they had previously seemed satisfied. He could not understand this, for what 
he did not realize was that his action in blithely putting his “wage equalization” 
plan into effect symbolized to the workers that he neither recognized nor 
considered their interests. The president undoubtedly would have realized 
this had he not for a long time been out of direct touch with the workers. 
Perhaps, also, had the president not become a formidable figure in the eyes 
of the workers, they would have attached far less importance to what was in 
reality merely an oversight. 

The penalties of top management’s position make it advantageous and in 
most cases necessary to provide men having, on the one hand, the required 
professional knowledge and ability, and, on the other, effective means of bring- 
ing realistic understanding to top management as well as to subordinate man- 
agement and to labor and its representatives. If a staff executive is to be 
assigned to personnel administration, he must, in short, be at once competent 
and have a status enabling him to perform his functions effectively. If no 
such executive can be provided, top management will do well to take time out 
for a detached and objective examination of conditions affecting labor relations 
and check its judgment with disinterested experts. Top management clearly 
recognizes these necessities with respect to the financial and engineering areas 
of industrial administration. 


The principles and methods which have been described represent a frankly 
hypothetical concept of a professionally objective approach to the development 
of constructive labor relations. While they have been applied in a few instances 
with favorable results, it is, of course, problematical whether a general appli- 
cation would yield generally favorable results. However, the contrast between 
present methods and conditions in the area of labor relations and methods and 
results in the area of technological development remains significant. The indi- 
cations are that management would do well to undertake to contrive solutions of 
labor problems by an objective application of administrative principles grounded 
in the sciences of human nature. The indications are, too, that the means of 
doing so exist or can be developed. 
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that management is willing to deal with labor on a basis of self-respecting 
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ships is, after all, only a means to this end, and often the appropriate form 
cannot be determined until mutual confidence and respect have been developed. 
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been sufficiently illustrated by the citations of the labor history of the Southern 
textile industry and of employer opposition to the labor provisions of the 
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N.I.R.A. However, top management not infrequently has a “blind spot” 
with respect to more specific plant operation labor problems. 

For example, the president of a well-known manufacturing concern once 
decided that the wage rates of his plant needed to be “equalized.” Without 
consulting his subordinates, he took home the payroll sheets and laid out a new 
scale of rates. In many instances these were a few cents higher than the old 
ones, but in a good many others the president cut the rates by two or three 
cents to “equalize” them. Proud of his job, he ordered the new rates put into 
effect the next week. Shortly thereafter he was astounded to find the employees 
on strike, bitterly complaining of an unjustified wage cut. The president was 
quite ready to adjust the rates he had cut and offered to do so. He was sur- 
prised and annoyed to find that this did not satisfy the workers and that they 
insisted upon voicing complaints about other working conditions with which 
they had previously seemed satisfied. He could not understand this, for what 
he did not realize was that his action in blithely putting his “wage equalization” 
plan into effect symbolized to the workers that he neither recognized nor 
considered their interests. The president undoubtedly would have realized 
this had he not for a long time been out of direct touch with the workers. 
Perhaps, also, had the president not become a formidable figure in the eyes 
of the workers, they would have attached far less importance to what was in 
reality merely an oversight. 

The penalties of top management’s position make it advantageous and in 
most cases necessary to provide men having, on the one hand, the required 
professional knowledge and ability, and, on the other, effective means of bring- 
ing realistic understanding to top management as well as to subordinate man- 
agement and to labor and its representatives. If a staff executive is to be 
assigned to personnel administration, he must, in short, be at once competent 
and have a status enabling him to perform his functions effectively. If no 
such executive can be provided, top management will do well to take time out 
for a detached and objective examination of conditions affecting labor relations 
and check its judgment with disinterested experts. Top management clearly 
recognizes these necessities with respect to the financial and engineering areas 


-of industrial administration. 


The principles and methods which have been described represent a frankly 
hypothetical concept of a professionally objective approach to the development 
of constructive labor relations. While they have been applied in a few instances 
with favorable results, it is, of course, problematical whether a general appli- 
cation would yield generally favorable results. However, the contrast between 
present methods and conditions in the area of labor relations and methods and 
results in the area of technological development remains significant. The indi- 
cations are that management would do well to undertake to contrive solutions of 
labor problems by an objective application of administrative principles grounded 
in the sciences of human nature. The indications are, too, that the means of 
doing so exist or can be developed. 











LABOR COST AND THE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


By Ensign HERBERT G. HENEMAN, JR. 
Supply Corps, U.S.N.R. 


The postwar era will provide golden opportunities to personnel men who 
have vision and ingenuity. With wage rates becoming higher and increas- 
ingly inflexible and with conditions of employment becoming more and more 
standardized, the personnel executive's attention must be directed mainly 
toward control of labor costs. He must utilize labor power with maximum 
flexibility; and instead of buying labor blindly, he must assay it in quali- 
tative terms. Only thus can personnel management be made to pay its way 
in the years to come. 


HE world of today is characterized by transition and confusion. To 

personnel directors, working with “nose to the grindstone,” the forces 
converging about them may appear to present a variety of facets, similar to 
the distortion revealed in the old fable of the three blind men and the elephant. 
Yet, even as the elephant, when viewed in proper perspective, reveals a unified 
entity, an examination of present trends in personnel work might reveal a 
common denominator that would characterize and explain the central pattern 
of these apparently diverse forces. 

This article will attempt to show that industry and personnel directors 
operate within the framework of existing institutions, and these institutions, 
particularly those influencing wage rates, are becoming increasingly inflexible. 
It will be argued that the problem faced by the personnel director in the post- 
war era will be that of utilizing labor power with maximum flexibility in this 
rather inflexible institutional structure. The trend is toward standardiza- 
tion—standardization of wage rates and labor contract provisions. However, 
even though wage rates may become standardized, this does not necessarily 
imply that labor costs will become standardized. The principal task of the 
personnel director in the postwar era will be consciously to control his labor 
costs and direct them away from standardization, or uniformity with those of 
competing enterprises. 


INSTITUTIONAL FORCES IN THE POSTWAR ERA 


Opinions and forecasts (opinions in formal dress) with respect to the 
conditions that will prevail in the postwar world are manifold, run the gamut 
of human ingenuity, and in general contribute disproportionately to the acute 
newsprint shortage. However, a few clear-cut trends may be discerned out of 
this welter of confusion. It will be necessary to examine, briefly, some of 
these trends, since they represent primarily the framework within which the 
personnel director must operate. 

The current hue and cry points unequivocally to a desire for security, in 


Note: The opinions contained herein are the private ones of the writer and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 
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all its forms. On the economic front, society’s most universal goal seems 
to be full employment and/or guaranteed employment. Many believe that to 
attain this goal there must be a great expansion in service industries and 
other segments of the industrial economy that consume relatively large 
amounts of labor in proportion to the other factors of production. Thus 
labor costs should occupy a relatively more important position in the postwar 
period than they did prior to the war. 

Many other trends support the same conclusion, Strong pressures may be 
expected in ‘the direction of higher wage rates “to maintain purchasing power” 
and for other reasons, shorter hours, and maintenance of present high levels 
of “take-home pay.” Should hours be reduced and the money in the pay 
envelope be undiminished without a proportionate increase in worker pro- 
ductivity, labor costs will go up. 

If it is accepted that the personnel director’s job is to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of his labor power in dollar-and-cents terms, the brief indication of 
the characteristics of the postwar era outlined above presents him with a dis- 
tinct challenge. But, it might be argued, “Even if labor costs do go up for 
my firm, so what? They'll go up for other firms too. We're all in the same 
boat.” 


THE TREND TOWARD UNIFORMITY OF WAGE RATES 


Indeed, present trends do seem to indicate that the postwar era will be 
characterized by a greater uniformity of wage rates than that prevailing prior 
to the war. The War Labor Board program has effectively reduced the 
scatter of rates with its two-pronged program for a floor under and a ceiling 
over wage rates—with the supposed elimination of inter- and intra-plant in- 
equalities. True, the wage rate structure is more complicated and tangled 
with such embellishments as “travel time,” “first substantial clusters,” “cost- 
of-living adjustments,’ and a host of devices sanctioned to accomplish the 
incompatible dual aim of “holding the line” and granting sanctified wage in- 
creases simultaneously. However, liberalized vacation privileges, shift differ- 
entials, and travel-time pay are quickly and easily reduced to net wage rates 
by union officials and personnel directors alike. The accomplished fact 
remains: During the war, through the medium of wage stabilization, wage 
rates have become more uniform. That will be a prime characteristic of the 
postwar era. 

And further pressure toward uniformity in wage structures may be ex- 
pected. So-called craft unions will attempt to standardize rates for their . 
members in various localities. Industy-wide bargaining is an avowed goal 
of certain elements of organized labor. And the new follow-the-leader bar- 
gaining seems to be approaching at least a state of puberty. This type of 
bargaining is that wherein a union seeks certain contract clauses from firms 
A, B and C. Pressure is concentrated on one firm—A, for example—and 
when A has acceded to certain demands, the union attempts to induce B and 
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C to follow the leader, firm A. In each of these types of bargaining, the goal 
is uniformity of wage rates and contract conditions. 

On the surface, it appears that the personnel director might say with 
some degree of assurance, “All right, wage rates probably will be higher, and 
probably they will be more uniform. So what?” 


A LESSON IN ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


Many personnel directors have struggled through a course in elementary 
economics, and they may recall a fundamental concept concerned with su- 
perior versus marginal entrepreneurs. It was hypothecated that under cer- 
tain assumptions (primarily concerned with assuring a state of competition) 
the superior entrepreneur realized a profit in his venture and the marginal 
entrepreneur did not. Both men started with identical amounts of labor and 
material, or units of input. However, the superior entrepreneur, by virtue 
of his greater ability in combining the ingredients, ended up with more units 
for sale. For example, suppose marginal entrepreneurs could lay out a de- 
sign to cut 19 soles for shoes out of a certain size piece of leather. The 
superior entrepreneur would, through his ingenuity, find a way to lay out a 
design that would yield 20 soles from an identical piece of leather, thereby 
having a lower unit cost for his shoes. 

Now, consider the case of the personnel director who says, “Probably 
wage rates will go up and also become more uniform in the postwar era. So 
what?’ The moral is apparent—there are marginal and superior personnel 
directors. As the units of input over which he has control (labor) become 
more expensive and relatively a more important segment of total costs, and 
as wage rates become more uniform in the postwar era (thereby approxi- 
mating the conditions found in the case of the two kinds of entrepreneurs), 
it will require increasing ability and ingenuity to be a superior personnel 
director. 


PRESENT PRACTICES IN BUYING AND UTILIZING LABOR 


Unlike many commodities, labor power is customarily bought without 
the purchaser’s being certain of getting a definite quantity. Imagine a person 
buying lumber without knowing how many board feet he was getting for his 
money. Preposterous? No more so than buying the services of 10 men at 
a uniform rate of $1.00 an hour. The truth of the matter is that, for the most 
part, the personnel director has been buying labor blindly. This tendency has 
been accentuated by wartime labor shortages, during which the motto is “Hire 
‘em if the body is still warm.” 

Furthermore, once having obtained this unknown quantity of labor 
power, personnel directors have not been too concerned with using it at its 
full potential. Management has gone to great lengths to utilize plant and 
equipment to the full—cut down overhead. Yet personnel men have been lax 
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in utilizing labor power to the maximum advantage of both labor and man- 
agement. And this is not an endorsement of the speed-up. But the fact 
remains that there are too many “marginal” personnel directors—and too few 
of the “superior” type. 


POSTWAR PERSONNEL PRACTICE: THE GOLDEN ERA 


Many and diverse problems must be faced by the personnel director in 
the postwar era. The returning veteran, absorption of displaced war workers, 
seniority in layoff and rehiring—these and many others will prove difficult 
to cope with. Important as these problems are, they must be viewed in proper 
perspective as auxiliary to the principal problem to be faced by the personnel 
director in the postwar era. That problem is, as it always has been, maximiz- 
ing the effectiveness of labor power in dollars-and-cents terms. 

Not that the personnel director must become a mechanical and inhuman 
ogre. Human and humane relationships are important.. But they too are 
part of the broader panorama. 

Personnel directors have longed for professional status and a greater 
voice in general management strategy. The postwar period may be the golden 
era for personnel directors with vision, perspective, and adequate tools at 
their command. At the same time, many of the marginal personnel workers 
will be forced out through their own lack of ability. It has been shown that 
wage rates may be higher and more uniform, but it does not follow that labor 
costs need be higher. The level of labor costs can and will be influenced by 
the policies and practices of the personnel director. His ability to obtain a 
greater product from his labor power will make him a more important. cog 
in the management group. 

But, it might be objected, all these factors are beyond the control of the 
individual personnel director. “My hands are tied by my union; the govern- 
ment controls everything,” and the like. True, no personnel director has 
unlimited freedom of action. But situations wherein he can act run the gamut 
of personnel functions. 

For example, suppose that unemployment compensation insurance rates 
are increased in a state having merit rating. This places a premium on an 
adaptable, versatile, flexible working force. The personnel director has the 
same problem of buying labor wisely and using it wisely. He must improve 
his techniques of job analysis—to see what he needs to buy qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively. Since versatility is desirable because of the premium 
on employment stability provided by the unemployment insurance rates, his 
job descriptions should be welded into job families. A labor inventory would 
be desirable: possibly he doesn’t need to buy more labor; possibly he isn’t 
utilizing available labor at full capacity. 

If it is necessary to procure more labor, he should recruit from the best 
source; recruitment can no longer be left to chance. The applicant should 
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be selected by means of validated psychological tests, physical examinations, 
etc. The personnel director must be sure that he is buying what is needed— 
as determined by his job analysis program. Then the new employee must 
be placed on the job for which he is best suited, and trained for maximum 
performance. Suitable wages and hours must be provided. His production 
must be carefully checked ; possible effects of fatigue, of various working con- 
ditions must be appraised. Grievances and unrest must be watched for and 
prevented, if possible; they are a source of expense. Employee morale, per- 
sonnel services, personal safety of the employee, channels of promotion and 
transfer—these are some of the other factors that must be kept under con- 
stant surveillance by the personnel director. The list could be expanded, but 
it serves to indicate a few of the places where the personnel director has con- 
siderable latitude in effecting changes in labor costs. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the postwar era probably will be characterized by higher 
and more uniform wage rates and other conditions of employment. Labor 
costs will become increasingly important to general management. This may 
not seem obvious in the first years following the war while an enormous back- 
log of consumer savings is being expended, but as purchasing power decreases 
and the government is no longer the best customer, competition will become 
more intense for the consumer’s coveted dollar. While wage rates may be 
high and uniform, there can nevertheless be considerable variations in labor 
costs. In this connection, the role of the personnel director will be that of a 
prime coordinator to the end of consciously directing his labor power by means 
of modern personnel policies and practices, so that it will cost less per unit of 
output than that of competing enterprises. 


“Broken Promise’? Cards Reduce Absenteeism 


O COMBAT absenteeism at the Buffalo Shell Plant of the American Car & 

Foundry Company, a plywood sign measuring 6 by 9 inches is placed on 
every machine on the production line. The sign is headed “This Board for At- 
tendance Declaration,” and reads: “On this board will be placed a card which you 
are asked to check and sign signifying whether you will help our fighting men by 
being on the job tomorrow or whether you will hold up supplies for the front by 
being away from your job. The card will be collected an hour before the close of 
the shift. Your country needs your help!” Cards are distributed at each of the 
three shifts. 

The pledge that each worker is asked to sign daily, shows the American flag, 
and contains the statement: “Realizing the urgent need by our government for the 
large-caliber shell which we are making, I indicate below whether I will be at my 
work [day designated] and on time.” 

Cards are picked up one hour before the shift closes. Each card on which a 
worker has indicated that he will not be at his station the following day is set 
aside. He is then visited by his foremar, who attempts to persuade him to be on 
the job. Those who have promised to appear, and do not, have their cards returned 
to them the following day with the stamped legend “Broken Promise.” 

The guilty worker is asked to appear before a management board to explain 
the reason for his absence. As no one likes to be called before the board to have 
his patriotism questioned, in most cases no other penalty is needed. 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 9/44 

















TECHNIQUES OF SUCCESSFUL LABOR ARBITRATION 


By GUY B. ARTHUR, JR. 
Personnel Director 
The American Thread Company 


Grievances should never be submitted to arbitration if they can possibly be 
settled in day-to-day collective bargaining, for arbitration often involves 
compromises and “face-saving” concessions. When arbitration must be 
resorted to, however, management must make sure it has prepared an air- 
tight case. In this helpful article Mr. Arthur offers some guiding principles 
for companies faced with the necessity of arbitration, and cites the points to 
be considered in formulating arbitration clauses and the procedures to be 
followed in preparing and presenting management's case. 


URING the present “no strike pledge” period, when management has 

been accepting arbitration as the terminal point of the grievance pro- 
cedure under collective bargaining agreements, far too little has been said 
about the actual handling of labor arbitrations. This is indeed remiss, for 
should company representatives do an inadequate job in arbitration, they 
might well stand to lose more than they would if their differences with labor 
were settled via a picket line. Thus, since both labor and management have 
agreed to forego strikes for the duration, it behooves them to learn “the most 
of the best” in arbitration techniques and practices. The guiding principles 
cited in the following pages may prove of value to those who are just be- 
ginning to encounter arbitration in their labor relations. 

In the first place, many contracts which provide for arbitration do not 
specify its scope, limitations and procedures. This practice endangers both 
the union and the company because it fails to limit and bind the (unknown) 
arbiter to the terms of a contract carefully negotiated by the parties. This 
error of omission may be corrected by the insertion of a clause similar to: 

Disputes, grievances or disagreements involving the application or interpretation of 
this agreement, concerning wages, hours or other conditions of employment, not satis- 


factorily adjfisted under the grievance procedure set out in the preceding Section shall 
be promptly referred to arbitration. 


* * + * » * 


It is understood and agreed that questions involving changes in the terms and provi- 
sions of this agreement shall not be subject to the foregoing grievance procedure or 
to arbitration hereunder. 


SELECTING AN ARBITRATOR 


Some contracts don’t even indicate the manner in which the arbitrator 
is to be selected. Choice of an arbitrator is an extremely important step and 
one to be taken with care, since there are many individuals posing as expert 
arbitrators who have never been successful in any field of endeavor. Paul 
Fitzpatrick recently published a helpful article in Arbitration Magazine on 
“How to Select Your Arbitrator.”* The arbitrator should be selected only 
after thorough investigation of his qualifications. Companies for whom he 
has arbitrated and those for whom he has worked in various other capacities 


* September-October, 1944, pp. 5-11. 
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should be checked with. Neither the U. S. Conciliation Service nor the 
American Arbitration Association is highhanded or capricious in the assign- 
ment of arbitrators. Both organizations will gladly furnish reference informa- 
tion on their men, and each respects the wishes and opinions of the parties. 
When a case requires the services of a technical expert or of a sound legal 
adviser, these requirements should be taken into consideration in selecting 
the arbiter. Furthermore, it should be remembered that certain social-minded 
individuals tend to make concessions to the loser, even when all the facts are in 
flat denial (witness the National War Labor Board, which is notorious for 
this type of decision). Possibly there is little one can do on that (the NWLB) 
score, but one can attempt to shun this type of individual in his own selection 
of arbitrators. 


The following clauses on the appointment of arbitrators are illustrative: 


Within forty-eight (48) hours after written demand for arbitration has been delivered 
to the General Manager of the Company, representatives of the two parties shall 
confer and endeavor to select an arbiter. Should they be unable to mutually agree 
within twenty-four (24) hours, then either party may apply in writing (sending copy 
to other party) to the Director of the Conciliation Service of the United States 
Department of Labor, who shall be authorized promptly to furnish such impartial 
arbiter. 
* * * * * * 


Within five (5) working days after receipt of written notice of a demand for arbitra- 
tion sent by either party to the other, the parties shall mutually agree upon a single 
arbitrator who shall hear and decide the dispute. If the parties shall fail to agree 
upon a single arbitrator within the aforesaid five-day period, then and in that event 
the arbiter shall be appointed by the American Arbitration Association in accord- 
ance with its rules. 


One labor contract defines the procedure for conducting arbitration as 
follows : 


The arbiter shall promptly make such investigation, hear such testimony, and consider 
such matters as may be material, and as promptly as possible reach a decision. Both 
the Company and the Union shall be afforded a full opportunity to present such evi- 
dence as they may deem necessary, or as the arbiter may request or demand. If the 
matter to be arbitrated is of a technical nature, the arbiter shall avail himself of the 
consultant services of a technician from the Technical Division of the U. S. Concilia- 
tion Service. 


Likewise the decision of an arbiter has been restricted in one contract 
by insertion of the following paragraph: 


It is mutually understood and agreed that the findings and decision of the arbiter shall 
be final and binding on both the parties hereto. Where technical questions are involved, 
the arbiter’s decision shall be predicated upon the facts as determined by time study 
procedure. No arbiter shall make any award effecting a change, modification of or 
addition to this agreement. An award of an arbiter, in respect to any grievance sub- 
mitted to him under the terms of this agreement, shall in no case be made retroactive to 
a date prior to the date on which such grievance shall have been first submitted in 
written form to the Company, except in the event of work load changes, to the date 
on which the work load change was made effective or in the case of a disciplinary 
layoff to the date of the beginning of such layoff. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


The arbitration section of the labor agreement should cover many other 
items, too numerous for detailed exposition, such as: 
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. Sharing costs of arbitration equally between parties. 

. Demand for arbitration by either party. 

. Allotment of sufficient time for both parties to prepare cases, after initial demand 
for arbitration has been made. 

Time limits within which arbitrations must be demanded and decisions handed 
down. 

5. Limits on retroactive decisions given by arbitrators. 

6. Taking of stenographic notes at arbitration proceedings for use of the arbiter 
and the files of both parties. 


- whe 


Further points for consideration in formulating arbitration clauses may 
be found in the booklet, Do You Write Invisible Clauses into Your Contracts?, 
published by the American Arbitration Association.* 


It may be advisable at this point to voice a caution regarding the settle- 
ment of grievances by means of arbitration. Normally, management should 
do everything possible to straighten out grievances before they go as far as 
arbitration. To be realistic, a more satisfactory solution is usually reached 
by collective bargaining than through arbitration by a disinterested third 
party. Far too often arbiters compromise an issue if the terms of the contract 
and the submission permit them to do so. They make some concession—or, 
at least, provide a chance to “save face’”—to the loser. Since they are only 
human, they may be moved by pathetic appeals, charges of maltreatment, 
complaints of over-heavy work assignments, tales of poor supervision, his- 
tories of mismanagement over the years, and comparisons of individuals with 
“big business.” Thus it is preferable to settle as many grievances as possible 
without arbitration. 


In so doing, though, extreme care must be exercised; for frequently one 
party will seek all kinds of compromise proposals from the other party, only 
to use them as testimony in an arbitration. In such cases the first party 
rarely has any intention of actually settling the grievance, planning to take 
it to arbitration regardless of a possible settlement by means of collective 
bargaining. Attempts to compromise are cited as admissions of guilt during 
the arbitration, and an acknowledgement by one party of the necessity of some 
corrective measure is immediately seized upon by the other party in an effort 
to buy off the arbitration by a halfway proposal. Many otherwise sound 
cases have been irrevocably lost in arbitration when some prior proposal 
or commitment, brought out in the course of testimony at the hearing, pro- 
voked suspicions of guilt in the mind of the arbiter. Consequently, it is 
urgently suggested that each party exercise utmost caution during collective 
bargaining to avoid jeopardizing its position in subsequent arbitration. This 
is especially important in cases where both parties recognize the futility of 
even attempting to settle an issue in question without resort to arbitration. 


WRITING THE “SUBMISSION” 


Once a demand for arbitration has been made (by either party), the 
next step is the writing of a “submission,” or statement of the issue under 


* Headquarters of the association are at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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arbitration. This submission should be formulated by both parties. Unions 
frequently contend that the original grievance should comprise the submission, 
but anyone who is familiar with the wording of grievances will readily con- 
cede that suggestion to be impracticable. Many grievances are long, rambling, 
poorly written affairs ; indefinite statements which require interpretation before 
the parties themselves can fathom their intent. Another reason why the 
parties should work out the submission together is that thus they can pin 
the arbiter down to the issue actually involved. All arbiters’ decisions are 
limited to the submissions agreed upon by the parties. 


Many contracts merely allow the party requesting arbitration to file a 
statement of the question involved (submission) with the arbitrating agency 
and the other party at the time the request is made. If the other party is not 
in accord with the submission, it should immediately notify the first party 
and the arbitrating agency of its disagreement’ so that the question will be 
kept open until the submission is mutually agreed upon or determined by the 
arbiter. 


Some contracts go so far as to provide that if the parties cannot agree 
on a submission it shall be arbitrated. At times the arbiter helps the two 
parties formulate a submission to which they can agree. This is not a bad 
practice if sufficient time is allowed thereafter for proper preparation of a 
case on that particular submission. When one of the parties agrees to 
proceed immediately into arbitration after signing a submission, he may be 
setting a precedent in this regard which will plague him at a later date when 
he is not so well prepared. However, no good arbiter will force either party 
to enter upon an arbitration hearing until it has had an opportunity to prepare 
its case adequately, on the basis of an agreed submission. 


PREPARING THE BRIEF 


Having agreed upon a submission, the parties should then proceed to 
prepare their cases. In the winning of arbitrations, there is no substitute for 
good preparation. If one can’t prepare an airtight case, it’s advisable to with- 
draw from the arbitration as best one can. Every case should be written 
up in the form of a brief. This should be prepared in sufficient detail to 
provide the arbitrator with all the factual evidence available. Copies of the 
brief are given the arbitrator and the opposing party at the close of the hear- 
ing. The brief materially helps the arbitrator refresh his memory subse- 
quently when he is trying to arrive at a decision. 


It must be remembered, in preparing the case, that arbitration is a judi- 
cial procedure rather than a process of conciliation or bargaining. Arbitra- 
tions vary from ordinary court procedure in that an arbiter can request any 
additional data he desires, whereas in court only the evidence presented, or 
elicited in the testimony, is considered. 
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In general, the brief should include: 


1. The full names and addresses of the parties involved. 

2. A statement indicating the submission agreed upon. 

3. An interpretation of the submission and what is involved therein. (Most arbitra- 
tors will do their best to assure that they, and the two parties, have the same 
understanding of the issue before proceeding with the hearing.) 

4. A concise, pertinent history of the case from its inception (as a grievance) to date. 
At times, some background material should be included if it is relevant. A definite 
conclusion should be reached and stated at the end of this historical record. 

. The introduction of signed statements, records of meetings, or the oral testimony 
of witnesses to prove the case. Great care must be exercised in the selection and 
use of this material, especially the testimony of witnesses. (The opposition, as 
well as the arbiter, will question not only all such information but the witnesses, 
too. As will be pointed out later on, one cannot put one’s own employees or 
supervisors “on the spot.” Thus it is well, whenever possible, to use expert testi- 
mony to verify practices, procedures, exhibits, etc. The experts called on should 
be thoroughly educated in advance because, under cross-examination, they will 
need all the help that can be afforded them.) 

6. The introduction of exhibits, such as earnings records, work-load computations, 
time study analyses, attendance sheets, discipline reports, etc., to prove contentions. 
When such information is compiled in the form of tables, charts or pictures, it is 
most effective. Copies of all original data used as evidence in the hearing should 
be included in the briefs. Originals should be available for the arbiter’s inspection 
but should never be turned over to him, since they might be mislaid or misappro- 
priated. 

7. Excerpts from the contract clauses having direct bearing on the case, along with 
an explanation of the importance of the issue. 

8. Summary of conclusions which specifically prove each point cited in the submis- 
sion. This should end with recommendations to the arbiter. 


ur 


REBUTTAL 


The next step is to prepare rebuttal material. Some arbiters allow both 
parties to present a rebuttal after each side has stated its case. Others will, 
on request, set a date for another meeting at which each party will be allowed 
to present its dissent. Many shrewd labor relations men do not include all 
their good arguments in the original brief but save some for rebuttal. This 
is especially sound practice when one is sure the material will have greater 
tactical value in the rebuttal. Statements made in the brief will frequently 
evoke challenging remarks from the other party. And points may often be 
more effectively proved in rebuttal. The rebuttal material should include all 
supporting data, figures, reports, exhibits, published rules or instructions to 
employees, notices, etc., which might by any stretch of the imagination have a 
bearing on the case, be called for by the arbiter, or be brought into the picture 
by the adversary. To the best of one’s ability, one should determine in ad- 
vance all the possible arguments which the other party may offer, and the 
rebuttal file should include information to disprove such arguments if they 
have not been disproved by evidence in the brief. Rebuttal material should 
be in such form that any portion of it desired can readily be appended to the 
brief at the close of the hearing. In no case should unnecessary or irrelevant 
material be submitted, since this merely confuses the issue and frequently 
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provides the other side with information it may use to advantage in the 
future. 


“DON'TS” IN ARBITRATION 
Now for some “don'ts” for prospective parties to arbitration: 


1. Don’t resort to emotional testimony or verbal pyrotechnics in presenting an arbi- 

tration case. Usually an arbitrator reacts negatively to such tactics. 

2. Don’t sidetrack the issue or submission. Do not present extraneous information 

or make any statements which do not bear directly on the subject in question. 

3. Don’t assume the arbitrator is not informed on the subject or on the operations 
involved. He is likely to take offense if he feels you are trying to educate him. 
Instead, briefly outline the situation, practices or operations and make it easy for 
him to ask questions. , 

. Don’t make negative statements in the presentation. 

. Don’t make any statements that will be questioned unless they are defensible with 

facts. Make positive statements that cannot lead to further questions. 

Don’t delay arbitrations by citing irrelevant details; by including unnecessary 

proof; by becoming autobiographical; by side-stepping the subject; or by failing 

to prepare your case thoroughly in advance. 

7. Don’t overlook the possible advisability of having the entire brief reviewed by an 

expert or arbitrations consultant prior to the hearing. 

8. Don’t enter upon an arbitration unless there is a good chance of winning. 


unt 


oO 


At the hearing, it is customary for the party who demanded the arbitra- 
tion to present his case or brief first. Prior to this, it is well to determine 
whether or not both sides will present and exchange formal briefs. Some 
unions do not favor the preparation or exchange of such material. In these 
cases it becomes a question of whether one party wishes to pass out a brief 
if one is not to be received in return from the opponent. Where there is to 
be a further meeting for rebuttal, no brief should be tendered except on an 
exchange basis. 

One of the preferable methods of handling a hearing is to have a court 
reporter or stenotype operator make a transcript of the entire proceedings. 
Copies of the transcript should be furnished the arbiter and both parties. 
This practice assures that all the evidence and testimony is on record for the 
consideration of the arbiter. It also tends to discourage procrastination, pro- 
fanity, and indulgence in “mudslinging.” 

Some arbiters interrupt the presentation of cases to ask questions which 
will clarify certain points. This is good practice; although when extended 
discussions follow they tend to upset or throw out of balance the line of 
reasoning adopted by the party presenting a case. Should the arbiter disallow 
the party thus thrown off balance an opportunity to complete its presentation, 
the party has the prerogative to insist upon being fully heard before the 
hearing is concluded. 


REGISTERING OBJECTIONS 


While the opposition is presenting its case, the other side should make 
notes of every statement or item of testimony which calls for rebuttal. Re- 
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futation of these statements should be incorporated in the presentation or 
rebuttal—though a recess may have to be requested to prepare the additional 
evidence required. It is wise to register an objection with the arbitrator 
every time the opposition makes a statement which is inaccurate or beside 
the point. No attempt should be made to have such statements removed 
from the record; the important thing is to challenge the lines of testimony. 
Objections may be justified during the rebuttal, and at the conclusion of the 
rebuttal they may again be registered formally in order of their importance 
to the case. 


One should be alert to challenge any data cited or statements made by 
the adversary ; to demand proof of the accuracy of statements; to request in- 
formation on the sources of data; to present contradictory data and facts 
whenever necessary ; and, frequently, to make suggestions to the arbiter which 
will impel him to request additional information or corroborative evidence. 
One should be prepared to question any witnesses used by the opposing party. 
In questioning witnesses called up by the union (usually one’s own employ- 
ees), management should guard against injuring employee relations. In 
this connection, a few more “don’ts”: Don’t try to trap employees. Don’t 
make statements that may later be regretted. Don’t accuse employees of 
wrongdoing or insincerity. Don’t “bulldoze” employees. Don’t fail to be 
courteous and respectful of their rights. 


At the conclusion of the hearing, the briefs should be presented or ex- 
changed. If this is done during the hearing, everyone, including the arbiter, 
either reads or glances through them, thereby missing completely much of 
the oral presentation, the testimony of witnesses, or relevant questions. Pre- 
sented at the end of the hearing, along with rebuttal material, briefs serve 
as an excellent stimulant to the arbiter’s memory, especially when transcripts 
are not furnished him by the company. 


FAULTY PRESENTATION 


The American Arbitration Association, in its booklet, Rules of Procedure 
for Voluntary Labor Arbitrations, cites the following eight ways in which 
parties can injure their cases by faulty presentation : 


1. Over-emphasis or exaggeration of the grievance or charge. 

2. Reliance upon a minimum of facts with a maximum of argument. 

3. Withholding essential facts or not telling the whole truth, or resorting to trick- 
iness or distortion of facts. Nothing makes the arbitrator so suspicious as even 
a little of this practice. 

. Lack of supporting evidence, such as documents or books, or unwillingness to pro- 
duce them, or refusal to let the impartial arbitrator personally examine them. 

. Trying to put a lay arbitrator at a disadvantage by resorting to legal technicalities. 

. Giving the impressior in hearings of over-friendliness or secret influence with the 
arbitrator. 

. Introducing recalcitrant witnesses who create antagonism. 

. Any acts that indicate lack of cooperation with the arbitrator, who is giving his 
time and skill to get the parties out of a jam and to keep production going. 


> 
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In conclusion: The importance of winning every arbitration (and, of 
course, of not permitting a weak case to reach the arbitration stage) cannot 
be over-emphasized. Arbitrations may involve considerable sums of money 
if lost, or they may involve the establishment of work-loads which may 
materially decrease efficiency. Still others revolve around the interpretation 
of contract clauses and may put an entirely new light on the application of 
the contract or on management’s prerogatives. Each of these is important, 
but paramount is the effect of a lost arbitration case on the morale of the 
employees. When the union wins an arbitration, the decision serves as proof 
to many workers that the management has been guilty of another of the 
union’s accusations. The union was right and the company, as usual, wrong. 
When the company wins an arbitration, the reverse is not necessarily true, 
because the decision in this case does not receive the same impartial publicity 
among the workers. However, such decisions do tend to make a union more 
careful in its subsequent demands and serve to strengthen the relations be- 
tween labor and management. Unions have the habit of demanding a lot, 
whether justifiable or not, in the hope of obtaining just a little. Then, bit 
by bit, they creep up the mountain until they are monarchs of all they survey. 
Management must learn to arbitrate successfully, for by so doing it will serve 
the best interests of all the components of enterprise—employees, executives 
and stockholders. 


When the Worm Turned 


T SEEMS that while George W. Taylor was arbitrator in the hosiery industry, 

a particularly bitter strike occurred. A settlement was arranged under which 
the company agreed to re-employ all strikers except those guilty of acts of 
violence. Taylor, as the arbitrator, was called upon to determine just who the 
violent strikers were. 

In the course of those investigations, Taylor interrogated one employee whom 
he describes as of the familiar Caspar Milquetoast type—a little man, shy to the 
point of self-effacement. Taylor was amazed to find that the file before him held 
incontrovertible evidence that this gentle soul had heaved a paving brick through 
the plateglass office window of the struck plant. Almost unbelieving, Taylor 
asked him how he had ever brought himself to such a piece of daring. 

“Well,” the little man replied in effect, “you see, I’ve been working for this 
company for 22 years and the day I came to work here something happened that 
I never forgot. I was standing by my machine that first day and the superin- 
tendent came along. I turned around, waited a moment until he was right at my 
side. Then I said, ‘Good morning.’ 

“He was very nasty. ‘Look,’ he said to me, ‘we don’t waste time talking 
around here. You’re paid to work,’ and then he walked away. Well, that was 
just my way of trying to be pleasant and agreeable starting in at a new job. But 
I’ve never forgotten that day, and this strike was the first chance I had to get 
even. 





Business Week 3/17/45 
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The Goodrich “‘College’’ of Maintenance Knowledge 


IVE dignity to an irksome job, temper it with humor, and instill a spirit of 

friendly competition in those who have to carry it out. 

That’s the motto, the theory and the practice of B. F. Goodrich Co.’s suc- 
cessful “Good Housekeeping College.” There foremen are “students,” the pro- 
duction department is the “classroom,” and a plant inspection committee is the 
“faculty.” The faculty marks students on the basis of their good housekeeping. 

The “college” has carried on a relentless campaign against dirt, disorder and 
confusion. The same method can pay other companies as it pays Goodrich in 
increased production, lower costs, and improved employee morale. 

Results include: elimination of practically all fires; consciousness among 
employees that a clean plant means a safe plant; reduction in soiled and damaged 
finished products; faster and more efficient materials handling; a stockroom filled 
with equipment—long unused in its former location, but now overhauled and 
ready for reuse; better light resulting from cleaning and painting; extension of 
machinery life because constant inspection promptly spots the need for repairs. 

Congestion has been relieved by installing shelving and bins. Old paper 
containers used in manufacturing have been replaced with metal, plywood and 
compositionboard containers which occupy less space and afford greater ease in 
handling. Perishable materials are stored on skids or shelves, reducing danger 
of damage from wet floors. 

Greatest result, however, is intangible: unceasing effort of every foreman 
to make his department the cleanest spot in the plant. The college, moreover, 
has taught foremen to pay careful attention to things beyond their regular duties. 
It has shown them that their “extra-curricular” activities have an important 
bearing on quantity and quality of production, plus the safety and efficiency of 
workers. 

Basic good housekeeping principles are outlined in the college “textbook” 
entitled The Return of Tattle Tail Rat. This is the saga of a rat who comes back 
to the plant after the college was founded and the specific improvements he sees 
in various departments. Typifying the humorous vein in which the whole cam- 
paign is conducted, this text is supplemented by monthly bulletins containing 
cartoons, information about college activities, constructive criticism of a general 
nature, and “recipes” for “high grades.” 

Written lessons are supplemented by constructive suggestions given by the 
faculty when they assign grades twice each “semester,” and by divisional chair- 
men who make weekly checks of each department. 

Any element of poor building—or equipment—maintenance may bring down 
a department’s grade below the 85 per cent required for a bid to the annual 
management-sponsored good housekeeping dinner. 

Among conditions inspected are: “whiskers,” i.e., unused appendages, fittings, 
wiring or nails protruding more than three inches; too much or poorly aligned 


_ floor storage; dirty floors, machinery, equipment, walls, ceilings, booths or work- 


places; articles atop cupboards, shelving or cabinets; dirt in corners, on window 
ledges; wrong kind of containers in use; disorderly interior of drawers, bins and 
cupboards; soiled or obsolete specification sheets and notices; messy drinking 
fountains, dirty lights; salvageable scrap metal. 

Illustrating the close link between good housekeeping, plant safety and profits 
is the Sundries Division. This Division won the Goodrich good housekeeping 
award five successive times, the safety award four times. The Division was 
losing money at the start of the campaign. It is now on the ledger’s sunny side. 


—Modern Industry 3/15/45 
a <> Gite 


e AS A FITTING CLOSE to its induction program, the Standard Register 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, gives a semi-annual dinner attended by all new 
employees who have been hired during the previous six months, at which they 
are given an opportunity to meet with supervisory and executive personnel. At 
one of the recent new employee dinners, members of the company’s 25-year club 
were also guests. 

—The Conference Board Management Record 2/45 











SUPERVISORY FOLLOW-UP CONFERENCES 


By JOHN P. TROXELL 
Director of Education 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 


To supplement its regular supervisory conference programs, The Glenn L. 
Martin Company has launched a cycle of follow-through conferences which 
have “rung the bell” with the supervisors. Specially prepared Topic Sheets 
stimulate fruitful discussion at each level of supervision in the conference 
chain. The conferences have facilitated transmission of messages of current 
importance from top management down through the various supervisory 
levels and, conversely, have encouraged a flow of ideas and questions up 
the line to the chief executive's office. 


NCE a week each supervisor in The Glenn L. Martin Company, together 

with his immediate associates, participates in a half-hour conference of 
which his superior serves as chairman. The supervisors refer to these con- 
ferences as SFD’s—Supervisory Follow-Up Discussions. They are devoted, 
not to the technical problems of aircraft productions, but to company policies, 
human relations, and management methods. 

There is nothing unique in the idea of supervisors conferring under the 
chairmanship of their superior. Nor is the nature of the topics unique; they 
have been included in supervisory conference courses at Martin for years. But 
the manner in which the SFD program is planned and executed, and the 
excellent results which are being achieved, make it worth describing for the 
benefit of other concerns which may be seeking a fresh and useful phase of 
supervisory development to supplement and follow up their established 
programs. 

The Supervisory Follow-Up Discussions are based upon Topic Sheets and 
Chairman’s Guide Sheets, prepared by the company’s Education Department. 
The Topic Sheet contains: (1) a thought-provoking case problem, or a state- 
ment of a management principle or of a company policy; (2) questions which 
require analysis and discussion of the topic. Conciseness is essential ; reading 
time is three to four minutes, at the most. 

The chairman hands each conferee a copy of the Topic Sheet as the session 
begins, and all read the material. Discussion then follows. The chairman 
uses a Guide Sheet which includes further questions, pointers, and suggested 
answers where such are called for by the nature of the question. For example, 
if a company policy is under discussion, the official position upon any point is 
stated on the Guide Sheet. The latter may also contain suggested answers to 
questions about human relations, principles of management, and the like; but 
the chairman quotes these only as he sees fit, and presumes to give the “one 
right answer” only where a company policy is involved. 

The Chairman’s Guide Sheet for a recent SFD is appended to this article. 
The Topic Sheet for the session is identical with it, except for the lines marked 
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with an asterisk (*). In response to requests from first-level supervisors, 
these starred items are printed on the reverse of the Topic Sheet if they contain 
statements of policy or principle. Thus one sheet serves for two, conserving 
paper and simplifying distribution; making it convenient for the supervisors 
to keep a compact file of their sheets, if they desire; and providing all super- 
visors with the discussion hints and pointers to read after the session ends. 


PREPARING THE MATERIAL 


As has been indicated, preparation of the Topic and Guide sheets is the 
responsibility of the Education Department. Before printing, they are sub- 
mitted to an editing panel composed of nine executives from both line and staff 
departments. Every phrase is examined critically for clarity, accuracy and 
conciseness. Questions which fail to provoke constructive thought and clear-cut 
discussion by the panel are modified or eliminated. If the panel approves of a 
certain topic, on the whole, but doubts that it has been developed in such a 
way as to “ring the bell’ with the supervisors, the material is given a tryout 
in one or more selected groups of line supervisors to test it for possible kinks 
and “‘air pockets.” 

Upon being approved, the Topic Sheet and Guide sheets are printed and 
ready for the “lead-off”? discussions. These sessions are held by the factory 
manager, by the quality control manager, the procurement director, and their 
counterparts in the several divisions of the company. Each of these men, as 
chairman, meets with his immediate subordinates, seven to nine in number, 
early in the week. As the session concludes, each man is provided with sheets 
for his entire supervisory force. He in turn meets with his immediate sub- 
ordinates and conducts a session with them; afterward providing each of them 
with the required number of sheets for the next supervisory level. So it goes 
down the line, until first-level supervision is reached. Those at this level 
participate as conferees, and may be asked to take a turn as chairman on 
occasion ; but the conference chain is completed with the sessions at this level. 


REVERSE PROCESS 


Thus far in the cycle, the flow of questions and ideas has been in one 
direction—downward. But now the flow is reversed: ideas, questions, and 
perhaps criticism start up the line toward the chief executive’s office. This 
flow is encouraged by the use of a small card on which each man signs his name, 
to record attendance; and on which he finds space for the entry of comments 
after each session. Whether agreeing or differing with a principle or a policy, 
whether approving or dissenting from the group’s conclusion on a question of 
job relations, each conferee feels free to write out his comment. The chairman 
adds his own comment on the topic and the discussion, and relays it. up the 
line. Especially welcome are proposals as to future SFD topics, and suggestions 
for improvement in presentation of the material. If any topic fails to stimulate 
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fruitful discussion or to provide very specific and practical information, the 
cards flow up the line vigorously. For these are busy, practical people, and 
they disapprove of a conference in which the discussion starts off nowhere and 
gets there fast! 

The term “Follow-Up” in the title of this conference cycle was chosen 
because the program was planned as a follow-through on the established ccn- 
ference courses: Basic Supervision, Foremanship, Job Relations Training, 
Methods Training, and others which have comprised the Martin program of 
supervisory development for some years. But the SFD program exemplifies 
the follow-through idea in several other aspects: (1) From top management 
down through the entire organization structure, a message of current importance 
is transmitted effectively from level to level. (2) If a decision is reached in 
any group that action should be taken on some problem under discussion, it 
can be followed up promptly. (3) If policy needs to be formulated or re- 
examined as a result of some problem confronting supervision at any level, the 
SFD program reveals that need. If the supervisory force is in doubt as to 
any phase of operating policy, such doubt is likely to be aired in the SFD 
sessions and reported up the line of authority. Thus management is supplied 
with a sturdy, insistent expression of need for guidance in the areas where the 
need is most urgent. 


ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE 


Four months after the SFD program was inaugurated, supervisors were 
asked for their frank opinions of the plan as a whole. The response was so 
esthusiastic as to leave no doubt that the great majority of the participants are 
well pleased with what they are deriving from the program, by and large. 

Typical of the comments are the following: 

“We gain a lot from measuring our own ideas and ways of doing things 
with those of our fellow supervisors.” 

“We get experience in expressing ourselves, and gain by seeing how 
well the other fellows like our way of putting things.” 

“If something comes up in an SFD session and we agree upon the right 
way to handle it, we can usually go right out in the shop and start doing it that 
way. And each of us feels obligated to practice what he preached in the SFD.” 

‘We like the idea of discussing each Friday morning the same topic and 
the same questions that the factory manager discussed with the plant super- 
intendents only two days ago.” 

















* * © * 
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APPENDIX 


Chairman’s Guide Sheet for 
Supervisory Follow-up Discussion 


“RUNNING Your Jos” vs. 
“Letting Your Jos Run You” 


Frank is a conscientious, hard-working supervisor. He makes the rounds con- 
stantly, seeing that everyone has work, checking up on progress, examining for quality, 
helping out whenever things are lagging. He has to be constantly here and there, giving 
out job assignments and instructing people on their work. He checks personally on the 
attendance rolls, tool box inspection, Visual Control Board, merit rating, and so on. He 
has to leave his department at times in connection with Drawing Changes and to consult 
with other supervisors. 

Frank works hard, but he frequently finds people waiting for work assignments, 
waiting for instructions, and waiting to have work examined. Personnel problems 
trouble him because he never has time to give to them. It has occurred to him that 
certain operations in his area might be improved, but he can’t get around to it. 


1. What is wrong with the way Frank runs his job? 


* He seems to have allowed himself to be “bogged down” with routine and 
details. His work is unorganized and unplanned. He has not analyzed his responsibilities, 
decided which ones must receive his personal attention, which ones he must delegate to 
others. In short, he isn’t running his job; he is letting his job run him. 


* & * 


2. How should Frank plan his work? 


* Frank must think his job through. He must decide what responsibilities are 
so vital that he must perform them himself, and which ones can be delegated to others. 
He can probably relieve himself of certain work, in large part. He must also entrust 
others with certain responsibilities, carefully selecting the persons and thoroughly in- 
structing them before he puts them “on their own.” 


+ *& & & 


3. “If you want to make sure that a thing gets done, do it yourself.” Why cannot 
a supervisor follow this good old motto? 


* Perhaps Frank has been guided by this motto, using it to justify himself. 
* The result is that in order to do some things right, he has had to neglect doing others 
* altogether—for instance, studying his work for methods of improvement. 


4. Which of the following duties are too important to be delegated? 


a. Reporting to one’s superior on progress of work, problems, etc. 

b. Enforcing safety rules. 

c. Training new employees. 

d. Maintaining clean and orderly conditions in the workplace. 

e. Rating subordinates. 

f. Adjusting matters with a subordinate who feels he has cause for complaint 
about some angle of his job. 

g. Watching out for possible causes of waste of time, materials or equipment. 


jan 


* As Chairman, you may want to add other duties to this list, in order to get 
* discussion on the problems of greatest importance to you and your associates. 


* No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down in answering this question. At differ- 
* ent levels of supervision, the choice of duties to be handled personally may be different, 
as well as the degree to which the details which comprise a given responsibility can be 
delegated. 


* * 


Norte: Lines which are marked with an asterisk do not appear on the Topic Sheet which the chairman 
supplies to each conferee. 








MULTI-PURPOSE PERSONNEL FORM SAVES TIME 
AND EFFORT 


By CHARLES A. WOOD 
Director, Industrial Relations 
Pollak Manufacturing Company 
Arlington, N. J. 


OTHING is more exasperating to today’s foreman than to have to search 

through a crowded desk for one of the many personnel forms which 

various situations demand. What can management do to facilitate his task 
and lighten his burden of paperwork? 


Approximately a year ago the company with which the writer is asso- 
ciated was using a half-dozen personnel forms. Not only were they different 
in purpose and content; they varied also in size. Furthermore, duplications 
had crept in over the years, and in many cases it was found that we were 
requesting information which was obtainable in full or in part from other 
forms. 


When we reviewed our forms, we found too that a number of them 
lacked instructions for use. Erroneous preparation of forms became more 
frequent as time went on. Haste led to incompletely filled-out forms, and this 
in turn necessitated checking back for required data and cross-checking. 
Among other things, we noted a tendency toward erratic handling and filing 
of forms, due not only to their multiplicity but also to their different sizes and 
purposes. Not surprisingly, our foremen, human like the rest of us, frequently 
exploded in impatience, and labor relations sparks flew. Eventually we decided 
to take action, and a small unit was assigned to the task of form review. 


ALL-PURPOSE FORM DEVISED 


As a result of the review, it was decided to approach the problem from the 
viewpoint of elimination, viz., making one form serve the purposes of several. 
The solution eventually arrived at was an all-purpose form designed to meet 
multiple requirements with economy. This form, which is reproduced on the 
opposite page, is self-explanatory. At the top of the form are instructions 
to the foreman to answer certain numbered items if the case is of one kind, 
and certain others if a different situation is involved. The items are num- 
bered consecutively, and the bottom of the form provides a record of the 
employee’s merit rating. This rating record supplements the usual semi- 
annual employee rating and gives an accurate current picture of the employee’s 
work habits. (It may be of interest to note that the rating sheet referred to 
in Item 24 of the multi-purpose form is a separate form, completed semi- 
annually, which has 40 consecutively numbered boxes. There are four boxes 
on each line, and only one of these needs to be check-marked. In filling out 
the all-purpose form, the foreman merely uses the semi-annual rating sheet 
as a guide in circling the figures in Item 24. Incidentally, we are planning to 
simplify our rating form so that only 20 boxes and five check marks will be 
required. ) 
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NSTRUCTIONS: Make out this form in triplicate. In each case fill in lines 1, 2, 3, 25 


Out Sick or Leave of Absence — fill in‘lines 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 14 
y-off — fill in lines 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 24 

Pending Discharge — fill in lines 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 24 
Quit — fill in lines 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, LI, 12, 14, 24 

Merit Increase recommendation — fill in lines 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 24 
Reclassification — fill in lines 5, 6, 7, 17, 18, 19, 20 

Hroncfer — fill in lines 5, 6, 7, 21, 22, 23 














CI FE eicetsccacckecienniss PO ixsnicccccsctsstoetniacacksan tatoo nehacusindaaine iat nianieatee cea medaates FOR GE TIDY an ccscnsasncceenenenes 
2, soils MING: guduanniichecbesanstreloadeaess Date began in Dept. ................00--..-- Date began in Co. ...............0----000- 
3. CJ Part time C] Full time CT] Minor. ee, Sake, Te: ii GI i ocntescriaresscctasteceee cenennns 





} 4. CHECK ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: [_] Out Sick [_] Leave of Absence ia Lay-off [[] Quit 





5. [-] Suspend pending discharge CJ Merit Increase [_] Reclassification [—] Transfer 


ee Te IR sciincteitnrstntacscninacans Me caiisiatcntinhicmecens emia: GOR Te GER io vsk cesses icra esecicesesrenones 


7. Conduct Record (Check one — Good, G; Average, A; Poor, P): Attendance G A P 





Punctuality G A P Conduct G A P No. of Union Warnings 1 2 3 
} 8. Would you re-employ? [7] Yes [[] No Why, mot? ...........----.scsseceseeeseeseeeeeeesececesssnenenensnecenesesecapesssnsnsnensnnatenses 
9. Would wnnsles be advisable? [] Yes ia No OO REE is nscccesiniseinsinsiasisdd aa icaerbbeetcgpinaniaeedaeaaeneapen ainda 
102. LEAVE OF ABSENCE — Expiration date of leave.................:...ssssccsssssccseesseseeeses 











ll. TERMINATION — (Lay-off, Quit, or Suspension) Will employee be referred to Labor Relations Section? 
FJ Yes [No Why mot? nnn... semveresensnencesnesnncensnsnsnsesecesncsnansssnsnsenssessnssseseeaes 


12. Will employee remain on job pending disposition of case? [“] Yes [_] No 








13. Will employee be suspended pending disposition of case? [“] Yes ["] No 
14. Badge cleared? [] Yes [[] No Tools cleared? [7] Yes [(] No 























15. MERIT INCREASE — From rate......................++- OO BD iainessttnitccrimsavenes 

a Tt i tr tn I ii on sd eeeeen IN WR CD i circecicictiscictlaecsermniooneiie 

17. RECLASSIFICATION — From job class................-.----.c-----2--200++ Oy I Give nicrenecdasneceice teeta 

18. If earned credit and increment pursuant to policy statement of 9/9/43 are not to be given, state reason as required 
I nis icicsssicecteeicneesesieritinininsnin carts nennctaniasanininanlanensaeniaipiainntatsiinaerncasdaaiaa are 

19. If this is a reclassification from operator to position higher than operator, state codes serviced or supervised in new 
a aA DR ee a ee ee SI EES eT I en ee RN rad. Sree Bens RAM SALTS Re 

SO. Chanpe cate fret nncicinscnscesccsesed iiss ccccdieeteeerek (in accordance with policy statement issued 11/13/43) 
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24. EMPLOYEE RATING — Encircle number which corresponds to box on your rating sheet. Check one number 
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3—4—5—6—7 —8 —9 — 10 — [1 — 12 — 13 — 14 — 15 — 16 — 17 — 18 — 19 — DH — 2] — 22 — 23 
24 — 25 — 26 — 27 — 28 — 29 — 30 — 31 — 32 — 33 — 44 — 35 — 36 — 37 — 38 — 39 — 410 
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It will be noted that the form carries conspicuous page-wide demarcation 
lines (printed in red on the original forms) which make the particular situation 
being dealt with stand out. This cuts down errors and facilitates preparation 
of the form by the supervisory staff. 

The form is filled out in triplicate. One copy is given to the industrial 
relations office for personnel administration purposes, a second copy is trans- 
mitted to the superintendent’s office, and the third copy is retained by the 
foreman concerned. Incidentally, this distribution of the form has facilitated 
its general acceptance, since each copy provides a complete identical record 
that may be referred to when questions arise. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


In the year during which it has been in use, the form has been favorably 
received in all seven plants of our company. Duplications have been 
eliminated, and handling and filing of forms simplified. The supervisory 
staff no longer leaves called-for items blank. Errors have been minimized, 
and time and effort have been saved up and down the line. 


The labor relations section of our industrial relations office, whose func- 
tions include handling of termination interviews, simply uses the back of the 
all-purpose form when reporting the reasons for termination, In discharge 
cases an attempt is made to obtain and note all the facts supporting a recom- 
mendation of discharge before final action is taken. In this connection the 
all-purpose form has proved especially advantageous. 


It may be of interest to add that, as a result of our success with the 
elimination and simplification of personnel forms, we intend to study other 


procedural problems from the same broad viewpoint and with similar potential 
gains in mind. 


50-Year Suggestion System 


N 1894, John H. Patterson, one of the founders of the National Cash Register 
Company, inaugurated a suggestion system whereby employees at the plant 
in Dayton, Ohio, might contribute their ideas on how to improve working con- 
ditions and efficiency. On the basis of this beginning the company lays claim to 
having installed the first formal employee suggestion system in the United States. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the plan at the National Cash Register Company 
was celebrated with special ceremonies at the labor-management meeting on Octo- 
ber 12 last. Suggestion awards totaling $4,833 in war bonds and stamps were 
paid for ideas adopted during a period of four months, the top award being 
$1,500. 
During the past 50 years approximately 300,000 suggestions have been made 
by employees and over 75,000 (25 per cent) have been adopted. 
The Conference Board Management Record 2/45 
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Better Shop Discipline with Saner Rules 


ISCIPLINE problems, headache to all plants, large and small, can be licked 

by revising shop rules to make them fair and reasonable, changing plant 
conditions that create violations—and then enforcing the rules strictly and fairly. 

That’s the experience of Ryan Aeronautical Company, in whose San Diego 
plant a unique discipline control program has been evolved. 

Conditions that created the need for such a program at Ryan are found in 
nearly all plants. Factors that break down discipline and work habits are defined 
by Ryan’s manufacturing manager, E. A. Moore, as: (1) inexperienced workers ; 
(2) multiplicity of rules, many unnecessary, some inconsistent; and (3) authority 
to enforce rules vitiated by employee’s knowledge that discharged workers can't 
be readily replaced, that loss of a day’s pay is no great financial hardship or 
penalty. 

At Ryan, all responsibility for discipline lies with production management, 
from Moore down through all levels of supervision. These production men meet 
frequently to analyze discipline problems. 

Guided by these principles, the supervisors rewrote shop rules: 

1. Be sure the things you expect of your people are reasonable. 

2. Make instructions clear so that each employee knows exactly what is 
expected of him. 

3. Show reasons for required standards of conduct and performance. 

4. Don’t set up too many rules. 

5. Study the plant areas where most trouble is encountered. 

On the last score, Moore found many changes necessary. Bad location of 
time clocks, for example, caused violation of rules against running and jamming 
at shift changes. 

With its own house cleaned and rules simplified, management was ready to 
begin enforcement. Foremen were provided with “citation books”’—not unlike a 
traffic policeman’s arrest slips. To make his job easier, the blank had space for 
foreman’s name; date, time, place, nature of violation; and badge number of 
employee. These slips, in triplicate, were routed to the superintendent’s office, 
filled in with name of employee, and two copies sent to the employee’s supervisor. 

The latter called on the offender, discussed the violation, warned. The 
citation then became a part of the employee’s personnel record. 

But this system, without punishment, fell into disuse. Employees lost their 
fear of or respect for the citations; foremen lost interest. 

To revitalize the program, a discipline control board was set up. ,It consists 
of a permanent chairman and four supervisors. The latter serve for six-week 
periods, and replacements are staggered. 

Now first citations are handled as before, but second and third citations 
require an appearance before the board. Second offenders get a stiff session 
before the board; third-time offenders face dismissal. 

The combination-—simple, fair, reasonable rules and uniform, impartial en- 
forcement—has_ resulted in better discipline, better work habits, increased 
production. 
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Swing Shift Club Reduces Absenteeism 


EMBERS of the swing shift of one of the departments at RCA Victor 

Division of Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J., have voluntarily 
combined to eliminate absenteeism... They have formed a club, called “Laftor’— 
the name being taken from the first letters of the words, “Late, Absent, and 
Failure to Ring.” Members guilty of any of these infractions are subject to fines 
ranging from 25 cents to $1. The club has been so successful that it took six 
months to collect enough money for a trip to New York at the expense of the 
rule-violators. 
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Collective Bargaining Procedures. By 
Neil W. Chamberlain. American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
1944. 141 pages. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.50. 

Reviewed by Emily C. Brown* 

This little book, a critical analysis of 
methods of collective bargaining, should 
be required reading for all negotiators. 
The study involved extensive investiga- 
tion of the process of bargaining through 
interviews and correspondence with union 
officers, companies, and employers’ asso- 
ciations, and numerous illustrations of the 
methods described are given in text and 
footnotes. 

Collective bargaining is limited here to 
“participation of management and labor 
in the determination of conditions of their 
relationship” (page 5). Grievance han- 
dling is not considered. The author pro- 
ceeds by taking separately a series of 
stages or problems in bargaining, for each 
of them describing and criticizing union 
and company methods, and making con- 
structive suggestions. Chapter headings 
indicate the comprehensiveness of the dis- 
cussion: The Contract Proposal; The 
Negotiating Committees; Conference Or- 
ganization; Place and Time Factors; Pro- 
cedure in Conference; Use of Economic 
Data; Group Relationships; Resolutions 
of Deadlocks; The Final Agreement; 
The Government’s Role. It is assumed 
throughout that mature collective bar- 
gaining requires efficient procedures, and 
that there has now been sufficient experi- 
ence for the outlines of the best methods 


Vassar College. 


to be discernible. The book is packed with 
thought-provoking suggestions as to which 
methods best promote factual, business- 
like, responsible bargaining. 

For instance, the author argues for a 
pre-proposal conference, in which union 
and company would explore the economic 
situation, with frank interchange of data 
between both parties, in the interest of a 
factual rather than a “blue-sky approach” 
(page 25). He favors more “clarifica- 
tion of the degree of authority held by 
both union and employer representatives” 
(pages 47, 52) and on the whole believes 
that efficient collective bargaining is most 
likely to be achieved when the conferees 
have power to bind their principals. In the 
actual conference, the use of subcommittees 
to work out certain details is recommended 
as a time-saving device. The use of eco- 
nomic data was found to be less extensive 
than is desirable, mainly because facts 
tended to be used, if at all, as arguments 
to support positions, rather than as a 
mutual basis for agreement. The author 
believes, however, that increasing numbers 
of unions and employers are beginning to 
think that “many issues arising in negotia- 
tions would have a natural solution out of 
the facts if they were fully and fairly 
presented” (page 93). This development 
will require more use of research by both 
sides, willingness of employers to grant 
unions access to needed information, and 
aid by government in resolving disputes 
over facts. While conflicts of interest 
would still exist under factual bargaining, 
“a factual basis for negotiations is an 
essential requirement for a mature system 
of collective bargaining” (page 98). Sug- 





Nore: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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gestions are made on the problem of keep- 
ing the rank and file informed of the 
progress and results of negotiations, but 
the warning is added, “While an effective 
reporting system constitutes one method 
of educating the rank and file in company 
and industry problems, it is not in itself 
a substitute for a continuous educational 
program” (page 102). 

\ final chapter proposes that standards 
of desirable procedure should be estab- 
lished by government, along lines shown 
by experience to be beneficial, some of 
them to be imposed by government now 
and others to be recommended for volun- 
tary acceptance. The author believes that 
such establishment of what might be 
called the “due process” requirements in 
this field is needed to emphasize the social 
responsibility implicit in the bargaining 
process, and that it would promote formal 
training of conferees and result in a more 
efficient development of the collective bar- 
gaining relationship. He advocates also 
that the government develop further its 
mediation machinery, and give additional 
help by making economic data available 
and assisting in its use. 

The conclusion that the effective func- 
tioning of collective bargaining is of 


public concern cannot be doubted. A pro- 
posal to enforce procedural standards is 
more dubious, however. It would involve 
a detailed regulation of matters better 
left to the informed judgment of the par- 
ties. Effective collective bargaining needs, 
in addition to efficient procedures, a fac- 
tual approach, well-informed and reason- 
able negotiators with a desire to reach 
agreement, and understanding by the rank 
and file and by all levels of management 
and supervision of the problems involved. 
These can be achieved only by experience 
and education, not by legislation. Govern- 
ment could, however, play an important 
role in promoting the effective functioning 
of collective bargaining by continuing 
studies of experience, and making the 
results available in usable form for nego- 
tiators. Such an educational program as 
that already under way in the area of 
grievance handling by the U. S! Division 
of Labor Standards* could be very useful, 
if extended to the broader field of policy, 
procedures and problems in the negotia- 
tion of agreements. 

Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 

of Labor, Bulletin 60, Settling Plant Griev- 

ances; Bulletin 59, Preparing a Steward’s Man- 


ual; Bulletin 66, The Foreman’s Guide to Labor 
Relations. 
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A Suggestion System That Works 


HILE wartime shortages of labor and materials persist, anything which 

conserves these commodities is a help to industry. A successful suggestion 
system definitely is such a help, not only in saving time and scarce materials but 
also in raising employee morale by providing a direct channel of contact with the 
management and by providing opportunities for additional earnings. Furthermore, 
through decreased manufacturing costs, it improves the company’s competitive 
position, 

As a matter of background, the Automatic Electric Company manufactures 
communication equipment, largely for the independent telephone companies during 
peacetime, and entirely for the war effort during recent years. The firm’s present 
suggestion system has been in operation for eight years and may be considered the 
successor to a former system (dormant for some years). When the present 
system was being designed, it was believed essential that all awards be paid in 
cash and that the system be kept simple to avoid its becoming top-heavy and too 
great a burden to clerical and supervisory personnel. 

As a measure of the current results of the system, the following figures are 
pertinent: Present total plant force is about 3,800; we receive an average of 39 
suggestions per year per 100 employees; of the suggestions received 21 per cent 
are approved for an award; and the average award is $24.50. Payments of 
$19,750 in awards for 805 approved suggestions were made during the past 2% 
years. Obviously, this has been a worth-while activity. 

The awards for approved suggestions vary from a minimum of $15 to a 
maximum of $500 for each suggestion. The amount of the award is determined 
as a sliding percentage of the net value to the company for the first year of 
operation under the suggested changed method. In the case of suggestions of 
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small monetary value, it frequently happens that the award equals or even exceeds 
the first year’s saving; and in this case the percentage would approximate 100 
per cent of the saving to the company. Suggestions of large monetary value are 
paid for at a diminishing percentage rate up to the maximum mentioned. 

The full time of approximately 2% employees is required to handle the sug- 
gestion activities. The following will indicate briefly the principal routines and 
procedures that comprise these activities: 

Suggestion form. This form (8% in. by 11 in.) allows the employee to sign 
his suggestion; but, because he forwards it in a sealed envelope, and because of 
the secrecy surrounding its investigation, the suggester’s name is not divulged to 
his foreman. In this way supervisory jealousy is avoided. Blank suggestion 
forms and envelopes are available on each floor, and the sealed suggestions are 
forwarded to the Suggestion Department via regular plant mail. 

Acknowledgment form. An acknowledgment form, personally signed by the 
Suggestion Department head, is mailed to each suggester within 24 hours of the 
receipt of the suggestion. 

Investigation. Suggestions are investigated by Suggestion Department en- 
gineers. This largely amounts to coordinating the comments and recommendations 
of the interested groups: tool superintendent, regarding tool matters; personnel 
department, regarding employee matters; laboratories, regarding circuit changes; 
the safety engineer, regarding safety suggestions; etc. 

Approval. Suggestion approval requires agreement of the groups involved, plus 
agreement of a Suggestion Committee made up of four engineers from the Indus- 
trial Engineering Department, plus the approval of the general superintendent. 

Notices of Acceptance or Rejection. These are mailed to each suggester as 
quickly as possible. This is usually within about three weeks of receipt. The 
published Rules of the Suggestion System state that each suggestion shall be the 
original idea of the suggester; that minor suggestions, such as correction of 
errors, small maintenance items, unimportant personnel matters, will not be eligible 
for awards but will be forwarded to the appropriate department for action; and 
that rejected suggestions not revived within three years shall become void. 

Generally the suggestions received pertain to manufacturing processes or 
methods, methods of tooling, design of component parts, safety matters, or pos 
sible improvements in working conditions. A number of valuable suggestions have 
been made relating to substitutes for scarce materials and also to the use of 
obsolete parts, materials or equipment. 

We have found several effective methods of promoting the suggestion system. 
The best of these is the cash awards. Whenever several sizable checks are given 
out, we can always expect an upswing in the volume of suggestions received. 
Each month bulletin board notices are posted citing the number of approved sug- 
gestions and total amount of award money paid during the previous month. 
Originally our bulletins announcing awards mentioned the successful suggesters 
by name and also indicated the amounts of their awards. We found by experience 
that the desirable spirit of rivalry which that method of announcement should 
foster was overbalanced by the jealousies aroused and the dislike on the part of 
the suggester of such personal advertising. Our labor-management committee 
has furnished helpful advertising for the suggestion system both through man-to- 
man shop contacts and through letters “To all employees,” over the signature of 
the chairman of the War Production Drive Committee. 

Our general policy has been to be as liberal as possible in our decisions as to 
acceptance of suggestions; we have tried to “lean over backwards” to favor the 
suggester; we have decided borderline cases in his favor; and we have always 
tried to devise ways to adopt a suggestion and pay an award rather than create 
an impression that we reject suggestions to avoid payment of awards and then 
subsequently put those same ideas into effect. We are sincerely thankful to sug- 
gesters when they bring back a rejected suggestion for further discussion. We 
feel that our suggestion system is somewhat comparable to the small lunchroom 
on the corner: If the owner’s business drops to nothing, he fails; and possibly 
if one or two customers had told him that his coffee was not up to par, he could 
have corrected the situation and retained his trade. If dissatisfied suggesters tell 
us their grievances, allow us to reverse our rejection if we are wrong, or, con- 
versely, if we can satisfy the suggester as to the justice of the rejection, we have 
“kept a customer.” 
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